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“By my troth, | care not; a man can die but once; we owe 
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GERMANY AFTER THE ARMISTICE by Maurice 
New York: Putnams, $3.50. 

In a handsomely bound, well printed book, 
Mr. Berger, who was a lieutenant in the army 
of Belgium, gives a report based on the per- 
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cerning the conditions existing in 1919. The 
book has a note of sincerity, a sense of vert 
similitude that distinguishes it from many war 
books. 

Tue Strancer by Arthur Bullard. New 
York: Macmillan Co., $2. 

You may as well consider this as a vovk 
reading and not at all behind the 
It is a love story 


worth 
author’s ‘‘Comrade Yetta.” 
in a way, but not on the moving picture order. 


An ImperFect Moruer by J. D. Beresford. 
New York: MacMillan Co., $2.00. 

Beresford is always good in his own particu- 
lar field, and those who enjoyed his “Jervaise 
Comedy,” will like this. 


THE Quirt by B. M. Bower. New York: 
Little Brown & Co., $1.75. 
A lively tale of Idaho ranch life that every 


boy will enjoy. 


Broken Licuts by Glenn Hughes. Universt- 
ty of Washington. 

The English Department of the University 
has come to recognize the propriety of accept- 
ing belles lettres as partial evidence of a can- 
didate’s fitness to take the master’s degree in 
course. Hence this promising production. 

UnseEN Hanps by Robert O. Chipperfield. 
New York: Robt. McBride, $1.90. 

Murder, detectives and love; then more 
deaths until unseen hands were suspected and 
there was no rest mental or physical for anv- 


one concerned. The final solution is well 
handled. 

Ir You Don’t Write Fiction by Cherles 
Phelps Cushing. New York: McBride Co., 
$1.00. 


Advice to would-be authors in a nutshell. 


“Simsapus: Lonpon” by John Langdon 
Leighton. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

A liberally illustrated book dealing with the 
work of the American Navy in Europe during 
the late war. ‘Timely and interesting because 
of the affair between Admiral Sims and Secre- 
tary Daniels. 

Go.ponr by Joseph Spencer Kennard. New 
York: Macmillan, $6.00. 

Carlo Alessio Goldoni was a doctor of law, 
later appointed secretary to the Venetian min- 
ister at Milan, who became a playwright. Mr. 
Vennard has compiled a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the Goldoni who has been called “the 
most popular playwright the world has 
seen.” 


evel 


SANITY IN Sex by William J. Fielding. New: 
York: Dodd Mead & Co. 

The writer herein has endeavored to remove 
the vital problems of sex from the morbid dark- 
ness of the ages and indulge in an open con- 
sideration of the questions involved. 


i 

Tue PsycnoLocy or DreaMs by William S. 

Walsh, M. D. New York: Dodd Mead & Co. 
Reserved for extended review later. 


Hoty Fire anp Oruer Stortes by John Lane 
& Co., $1.50. 

Nine well written 
best of which is ““Thrist.” 


short stories, amone the 


Crisis 1n Gov 


New York: 


THE 
Waldman. 
right, $1.50. 


ALBANY: ERNMENT by 


Louis joni & 


Iive 

A book that every enemy of American insti 
tutions, by which is meant the suppression of 
free expression of opinion, should read. Valu 
able, clear, comprehensive. 


THe Six Hour Surrr by Tord Teverhulme. 
New York: Henry Holt &°Co. 

Lord Leverhulme’s remedy for the defects of 
modern industry may be summed up in the 
word co-partnership. His original contribution 
to sociological and industrial effort is an ad- 
vocacy of a six-hour work day. 


THE 
Boucke. 


Limits or Socranism by O. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 
The author in a scholarly essay sets forth 
his belief that Socialism has fallen short of 
its mark, but believes that some of the les- 

sons it has taught so brilliantly should be taken 

to heart by all reformers. 


Fred 


A really good book. 


A FRENCHWOMAN’s IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA 


sonal testimony of representative Germans con- 





by Countesse Madelaine de Bryas. New York: 
The Century Co. 

Impressions of America by two Frenchwomen 
who toured the country in aid ef the Liberty 
Handsomely bound and printed, ‘ 
ica properly eulogized. 


Loan, Amer. 


Tue House or DreamMs-CoME-TRUE by Mar. 
garet Pedler. New York: Geo. H. Doran. 


A quiet, pleasant story of England. A tale 
of love in the Mrs. Henry Wood style. 
Tue Ivory Batt by C. C. Hotchkiss. New 


York: W. J. Watt & Co. 

There is a passion kiss pictured on the jacket 
as you open the book, and there are others 
throughout the book. There is a mysterious 
ivory ball, a direful bauble, there are Mex. 
ican insurrectos, wily Orientals and resourceful 
men, square chinned and broad _ shouldered. 
Beautiful women also abound. Hence, a lively 
story in the accepted style. 


Tue Ficut ror Freepom by Douglas Gold- 
ring. New York: Thomas Seltzer. 

A play in four acts in brilliant style, with 
an introductory essay that has the ring -of 
earnestness about it. 


Tue History anp Power or MINp by Rich- 
ard Ingalese. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

In the main, a book on mind concen‘ration 
and its power. The author believes that if 
one persists for two years, to consciously use 
certain laws herein unfolded, in the daily af. 
fairs of life, the personal environment will 
so change that success in any desired line will 
be obtainable. 


Tue Littre Scuoor by I. Sturge Moore. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 

A jolly little book of jolly poems somewhat 
in the style of Stevenson’s “Garden of 
Verses.” 


BANKING ProGress by J. Laurence Laughlin. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $5.00. 

A masterly presentation of the sequence of 
events in the money world that led to the 
possibility of the Federal Reserve Act by the 
Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Chicago. 


THE Forei1cn Trade or THE UnNiteD States 
by Thomas F. Ford and L. C. Ford. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $3.00. 

Parts of this book should be issued and sent 
broadcast to those who cannot overcome that 
contemptuous ignorance of foreigners which re- 
sults from our inexperience with them. A 
book for the importer and exporter. 


Tovucn anv Go by D. H. 
York: Thomas Seltzer, $1.25. 

A play that is good reading, with an intro- 
duction that is an essay of value on the pres- 
ent day theatre. 


Lawrence. New 


Our GREAT War THE 
THE ANCIENT GREEKS by 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. 

Euripides, Aristophanes and other Hellenic 
writers revivified in such fashion that the 
reader wonders whether we are reading of the 
war that destroyed the civilization of Greece 
or our own war. 


Great War oF 
Gilbert Murray. 


AND 


Hanpsoox or Business ENGLisH by Hotch- 
kiss and Vulduff. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Valuable to office men who have not mas- 
tered the art of condensed diction. 
l,inuLt Romain Rolland. New York: Boni 


& Liveright, $1.75. 

\ farce by the author of ‘Jean Christophe” 
which cleverly satirizes the horrors of modern 
warfare. An exceedingly well gotten up book 
at a popular price with thirty-two clever wood 
cuts. Well worth reading and owning. 

Born or THE CrucisLe by Charles Cleveland 
Cohan. Boston: The Cornhill Company, $1.75. 

A novel in the popular style with a Fappy 
ending that will please those that read for en- 
tertainment. 


Tue NATIONS AND THE 
resentative writers of seven 
York: Lippincott, $2.25. 

A timely and important book emphasizing 
the danger today of a world breakdown. 


LEAGUE by ten rep- 


nations. New 


Wine O’ tHe Winns by Keene Abbott. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.75. 

The tale of the regeneration of a man who 
sought the wilds to find his own soul. 
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His Last Manuscript 


By William Marion Reedy 
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Sinclair, the Jungler 

OLITICS out California way are not in 
P the least dulled in interest by the an- 
nouncement that Upton Sinclair is to 

run for congress in the tenth district. Some 
people say he can’t run in the tenth because 
he lives in the ninth. This doesn’t mean that 
Upton doesn’t know where he’s at. He’s on the 
job of stirring up the animals. He lives on the 





outer run of that plutocratic and pretty town, 
Pasadena, and Mount Lowe is part of his 
front yard. Just now he is not doing much of 
anything but counting the royalties from his 
latest book—“The Brass Check,” an exposure 
of the frivolity, unreliability and venality of 
the great daily press. The book is going well. 
A short time back Sinclair thought the plu- 

tocracy was in conspiracy to suppress his book 
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by denying him the paper upon which to print 
it, but now the paper shortage is relieved, Sin- 
clair gets his share of stock and the book sales 
are humming. Upton is a pleasant person who 
thrives on persecution translated into publicity. 
You’d think, to hear him tell it, that all the 
great capitalists were united to consign him 
to oblivion, but as a matter of fact there’s a 
better press for him and for anything he says 
or does, than for any man I know. He’s a 
corking diatribist and always gets a big rise 
cut of his marks. He is a splendid sensation- 
alist ; over in Europe they take him, it appears, 
much more seriously than he is taken here. Ber- 
nard Shaw approves of him and the British 
Winston Churchill has reviewed his books ap- 
plaudingly. ‘Tolstoi thought him one of the 
great. And with delicious naivete, Upton does 
not deny the soft impeachment. He admits 
he’s not as great as he would be if he’d let 
himself go at full voltage. He’s a nice, boyish- 
looking person with a very agreeable smile, 
preaching the revolution against state and 
church and press, and thoroughly enjoying his 
position as a victim of the money power. He 
is a well-kept martyr. I don’t imagine he will 
run well in Pasadena, but I don’t think he 
cares about that, so long as his race will make 
people buy his books and absorb his radical 
dope. His attack on the press of the country 
would be better if it did not contain so much 
stuff about the press’ supposed ill treatment 
of himself. The gravamen of his charge is 
that the press won’t give him publicity when 
he wants it, but will give him a lot of it when 
he doesn’t want it, and yet if this be true I 
wonder how it happens that everybody knows 
all about him.» I know the press isn’t strong 
for radicals, but the press has many other 
things to look after. It can’t fill up on their 
stuff. It gets a bit weary of their continuous 
emphasis upon themselves. Some concession 
must be made to the large public that thinks 
the world is pretty nearly all right. I saw Sin- 
clair sitting on his front lawn the other day. 
watching the garden hose irrigate his grass. 
He was getting ready to join the fight for the 
third party. He seemed to think that Lenine 
is the greatest man in the world and that things 
are going his way. The revolution would be 
there, here and everywhere if it were not for 
plutocratic propaganda by press and pamphlet 
and other means. Of course he has no objec- 
tion at all to socialistic propaganda, against 
which the Loce-Anghyl-ais Times is continu- 
ously inveighing almost hydrophobiacally. 
Anyhow, Sinclair is trying to go to Congress. 
I don’t think he will get there. But he will 
get his propaganda to the people. There are 
lots of radicals of every shade around about 
Loce-Anghyl-ais—that’s the pronunciation the 
Times insists upon in a special line on the ban- 
ner of its editorial mast-head. Radicals, real 
estate agents, movie folks, plutocrats, are all 
there is, except the tourists. As many people 
almost pilgrimage to Sinclair’s home as to the 
big movie studios. For all he is denounced, 
he’s a good card for the town. People go to 
see him like they used to go to see the brew- 
eries in St, Louis and leave almost as much in- 
toxicated with his pontifications. 
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The Irish Vote 


THERE has been printed out here a report 
made to the Sinn Fein government upon the 
alleged machinations whereby Mr. Daniel Co- 
halan and some others prevented the Republi- 
can convention from putting an Irish plank in 
its platform, presumably with dark designs to 
make campaign thunder for the Democrats. 
Now [I hear that the Friends of Irish Freedom 
have it in for Mr. Bourke Cochran of New 
York for having prevented the adoption at 
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San Francisco of a plank calling for recogni- 
tion of the Irish Republic. Frank P. Walsh 
and others fought brilliantly before the reso- 
lutions committee for such a plank. When 
the committee took up the subject there was 
a great deal of desultory and confusing talk 
and when the matter came up for a vote many 
of the members asked Bourke Cochran if the 
expression of sympathy for Ireland in general 
terms was what was wanted, he answered that 
it was. Upon this assurance the committee- 
men voted for the plank. When the platform 
was reported to the convention, it was learned 
that the plank was not at all what was wanted. 
There was no one to speak against the plank 
but EF, L. Doheney, a California oil man, and 
he got up before the vast gathering though he 
had never made a speech before in his life, 
and presented his protest in spite of interrup- 
tions and derision. ‘There were other, more 
ornate speeches on the same side, but Do- 
heney’s was the best and bravest. There was 
a good deal of ill-feeling against Cochran but 
he didn’t seem to mind it. The ultra-Irish 
think they were as shabbily treated at San 
Francisco as at Chicago. 

The third party convention was more sym- 
pathetic to the cause, but there was something 
very much in evidence in the third party con- 
vention that indicates there will be little sup- 
port for the Farmer-Labor ticket by the Irish 
opponents of the League of Nations. Frank 
Walsh was much talked of for the nomination. 
In many respects he was an ideal candidate— 
as radical as they make ’em, personally agree- 
able, eloquent and with such leanings towaids 
all factions that the pull upon him of groups 
from all sides kept him standing straight. ‘The 
one ruling consideration against Walsh was 
that he is a Roman Catholic, with daughters 
in conventual orders and so forth. It was this. 
even more than his declination, that prevented 
his nomination. The Roman Catholics who 
mostly compose the Friends of Irish Freedom, 
at least in their lower ranks, will hardly come 
across with their votes for Mr. Christensen on 
election day. The Irish vote so-called will 
probably go to Cox. 

San Francisco, July 27, 1920. 
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In My Master's Workshop 


By Charles J. Finger 
COUNT it a high privilege to have been asked 
| by William Marion Reedy a short while ago, to 

do the best that I could for the Mirror so that 
he might snatch a little rest. “I am tired,” he said, 
“and want to nestle in Mother Nature’s arms 
awhile. I! want to see the sunrise and the sea, the 
hills and the sunset.” 

He was tired. There was pathos in his words. 
One moment he looked old and weary, and the next 
strangely full of good spirits and fully rejuvenated. 
Passion and circumstances tire a heart sorely, and, 
as with the rest of us, there was the element of 
tragedy that was in his life. 

So, though full conscious of my _ shortcomings, 
I did what I could, looking for the day when he 
would return, half hoping for a word of commenda- 
tion. 

I was not alone. There stood with me, should- 
der to shoulder, Reedy’s brave little office partner 
and right hand, Miss Alma Meyer. For seven 
years she had been a loyal and faithful helper, the 
busy, self-sacrificing soul who had made possible 
much that was done in the past dark months. For 
Reedy had been sick a long time. 

So at last came the day, the unexpected end, with 
the message that while for a moment meaningless 
startled and stunned us, as they who are suddenly 
waked from a deep sleep are startled and stunned. 
Today instead of hand clasps and thanks, there are 
ineffable longings in Reedy’s workship. One is 
mute in sorrow. 








But Reedy, ever full of generous belief, of en- 
thusiasm and of hopefulness, would resent any sad- 
ness of farewell as he departed on his endless cruise, 
For surely he did not fear the day, for whoso thus 
fears, must fear every day. He was not of that sort. 
Still, hearts are heavy here. Sorrow cannot be 
gilded, and there is a cold hatred for the blind 
Fury with the abhorred shears. 

Have you, who never saw him face to face, and 
there are thousands and tens of thousands of you 
who knew him only through his writings, formed 
an image dimly of what manner of man he was? 
I would like to tell you in plain words. But it 
is hard to sit in this office, his workshop, and 
detach one’s mind from the spirit that seems to be 
hovering about. It was a part of him, the office, 
In a way, it was his shell as his body was his shell, 
There are his books, familiar books, to which he 
turned, as at times one ‘turns to a well-loved friend. 
A row of them is on his desk. Well thumbed books 
they are, with marked passages, and they fall open 
at places, and on the pages one finds lines of beau- 
ty. The first book I thus chanced upon when I 
came, opened at page 84, and these three lines had 
a pencil mark at their side: 

And-say what you will, death is a rod. 

But I see a light that shines and shines 

And I rather think it’s God. 
Thus Edgar Lee Masters in his Songs and Satires, 
and the poem was entitled William Marion Reedy. 

Then there are the mural decorations. There are 
photographs of groups, Reedy and his friends, 
Reedy at a ball game, but, after all not so much 
of Reedy. Mostly, it is Reepy’s Mirror. There 
are the original drawings of front cover designs. 
These things were dear to him. He it was who 
inspired them. Most dear, though, were his friends. 
There are many photographs lovingly inscribed. 
Masters, Fels, Mrs. Fels, James H. Barry, John J. 
Jennings, James A. Read, Strauss. Then there are 
a few pen sketches, a water color or two, especially 
a Venetian gondola, restful, quiet, in the Japanese 
style. A bookcase holds his books of reference, and 
there, in a reserved corner, locked from profane 
hands, are volumes he prized for their associations. I 
see Sara Teasdale, Dreiser, Masters, Starrett, Benét, 
Wheelock, Untermeyer and others. 

But the correspondence files! The drawers full 
of letters! The burden of work must have been 
immense. There are letters from world famous 


_men in every sphere of activity: literary, artistic, 


musical, scientific. There are letters from young 
authors with copies of his letters in reply. These 
are helpful letters, encouraging letters, letters of 
advice, of criticism, of hope held out, and, some- 
times, a letter of gentle dissuasion, for Reedy was 
truthful. . 

There are curious things here, too. Carved paper 
knives, and things wrought by cunning hands in far 
parts of the world. Kodak pictures, desk furnish- 
ings, nic-nacs and quaint toys. Amid all these, the 
man seemed to be happy. Seemed, I said, because 
while, even as the rest of us, he had his burdens 
that press and crush, his load did not seem so heavy, 
for, spiritually, he was a strong man and bore 
his burden gracefully. “No winter,” he said, “was 
so hard as we feared, nor summer hot.” 

Reedy was a robust looking man, tall, square 
shouldered. Nature had wrought well, and a sound 
mind was in a big body. Sanguine he was and ar- 
dent, a tree that had grown full straight, and in 
which, in its days of freshness, the sap flowed 
vigorously. Insistent was the flesh and the blood of 
him that compelled him even as it compels you and 
me. Such a nature may be in youth what less gifted 
souls call inprudent, extravagant. But such natures 
are also loyal, and generous, and affectionate. They 
have a wperfluity. They give of their spiritual 
wealth. ‘Shey love. 

Giving love, they receive love. Therein are they 
doubly rich. Many of us, as we go through iife, 


pause now and then to look around and find our com- 
rades fallen. One by one they fall, and year by year 
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the ranks of those we marched and worked with 
are thinned, until it is no far vision to see ourselves 
alone on the battlefield. Men of Reedy’s nature 
are more fortunate. True, his comrades also fell, 
but new Ones rose up day after day and looked to 
him. Some of them, many of them, he lifted into 
light from obscurity. 

And his philosophy? This: 

Live your lives to the full, for life is fleeting. 
Love with full hearts, for hearts must die. 

That is all I can say. Many who knew him bet- 
ter must speak. Reedy scorned adulation. All of 
you know that, and it would be an insult to his 
memory to attempt anything that he himself would 
thrust aside as deification of the departed. But it 
may be said, and said truthfully, that he was an 
honorable, an industrious, a just and a worthy man. 

If there is truth in the tale that so many believe 
and find consolation in believing, I can see him 
standing upright, clear eyed and unashamed, saying: 
“Master, I come with the life I have lived. Here are 
the talents Thou gavest. Thou art Judge.” 
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©. Me. Feisaa 


By Edgar Lee Masters 


MY Friend, 
O What fitting word can I say? 


You, my chum, 
My companion of infinite talks, 
My inspiration, 
My guide, . 
Through whom I saw myself at best: 
You, the light of this western country. 
You, a great richness. 
A Glory, 
A charm 
Product and treasure of these states. 


Bill, I knew you had gone. 

I was walking down into town this morning: 

And amid the hurry of cars and the flash of this 
July sun, 

You came to me. 

At least the intimation came to me: 

And may it be you. 

That somewhere I can laugh and talk long hours 
with you again. 
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“Great Heart Is Dead” 


By Vincent Starrett 


FTEN have I tried to speak my thoughts con- 
O cerning Reedy living—in letters to Reedy, in 

talk with those who knew him not—and al- 
ways with a sense of the futility of attemping to 
account for his charm; almost with a sense of 
frustration. 

What can I say of Reedy dead? 

A great man, a good man, a kindly man; simple, 
in the finest sense, and of an almost incredible 
honesty. Widely known and widely loved, he will 
be widely mourned. ... These are platitudes, poor 
enough tributes. They are the words and phrases 
commonly used when one dies who has been before 
the public—the stock phrases of the impromptu 
memorialist. But the commonplaces are the truths 
ot life, and Death is the greatest platitude. And 
yet for Reedy there should be something finer, for 
he was unique... . 

I can no more pile up conventional adjectives for 
Reedy than Reedy could have piled up any kind 
for himself. Many will write of him; his measure 
of praise will be full. And some day the appraisal 
may be adequate and complete. Now, one’s per- 
sonal grief is all that may be set down, and one’s 
Profound belief that the world has lost one of its 
leading ‘citizens. 

In a world of hate and ignorance—and what is 
worse, educated ignorance—he was one of a small 
group that saw clearly and thought clearly. Yet his 
tolerance was admirable; his understanding and 
Sympathy, rare. In a remarkable degree he was able 
to see with the other man’s eyes, although in en- 
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tire disagreement with the other man’s conclusions. 
His common sense in economic matters was ex- 
traordinary, and it was that fundamental common 
sense and sanity that was his divining rod in dis- 
tinguishing between the false and the true. His 
influence, in consequence, was salutary but kindly, 
and it must have been wide. And, like himself, the 
Mirror was unique, for Reedy was the Mirror, and 
the Mirror was Reedy. It will still be Reedy, if it 
lasts another hundred years. " 

That same common sense, backgrounded by enor- 
mous reading, made Reedy an excellent critic of 
letters. Publishers were proud to print his com- 
ments in their press notices, and on the jackets of 
their publications. But Reedy was a finer appre- 
ciator of literature than he was a critic—in the 
narrower sense of that word. His was a cathedral 
heart, and a catholic appreciation. Few men have 
so well bridged, in understanding, two periods of 
literature. Of the old school, in many ways, he 
was among the first to hail and defend the new 
school. In the columns of the Mrrror first ap- 
peared Lee Masters’ Spoon River Anthology, and 
such poets as Amy Lowell and Carl Sandburg were 
not infrequent contributors. Imagistes, “vers 
libertines” and the rest, found a ready champion 
in Reedy; loving the worthy old, he opened his 
arms to the worthy new. The authenticity of a 
writer’s art and inspiration was all that concerned 
him as editor and critic. Not a few of the young- 
er writers first came to prominence through Reedy; 
and his standards were high. While he aimed at 
timeliness, he was hospitable to anything that met 
the requirements of those careful standards, and the 
Mirror was one of too few journals of its kind in 
which timeliness was not an absolute requisite. 

His own writing style was inimitable. It was 
schooner-rigged and rakish; a whimsical blend of 
the old and the new, of classical austerity and Amer- 
ican journalese—sonorous, rollicking, often fantastic, 
always picturesque and decorative. Whatever his 
subject, he was always entertainingly readable; never 
by any chance dull. His “Reflections” were, I sup- 
pose, the most popular features of his journal, and 
their far range of interest was a thing to wonder at 
and admire. Single-handed, he covered the world, 
and his comment was, for the most part, that of 
a wise and benevolent deity. . . . Do you remember 
the closing lines of Lee Masters’ fine poem to Reedy? 
So I see him. 

Only once did I meet Reedy in the flesh, and 
then only for an hour or so in Masters’ office in 
Chicago. He had run up to Chicago for some- 
thing—I forget what—and I made my pilgrimage, 
and was made welcome. There was talk, chiefly 
from Reedy—fine, sonorous volumes of it, which one 
cannot help but call Johnsonian. He talked his 
“Reflections” with the charm and force of phrase, 
and with the right pictorial suggestion, that made 
his written observations such delightful reading. 
It was a momentous meeting for me; how mo- 
mentous I did not know until I heard of his death. 
But I had known Reedy long before that meeting, 
and I knew him for a little while after it. . . . I shall 
look in vain, now, for the friendly, jovial letters 
I used to find in my mail-box; and there can be no 
others exactly like them. The good, kindly man! 
How distressed he was, upon a time, when he 
thought he had lost one of my unimportant manu- 
scripts, and the trouble he was at, despite my pro- 
testations, to find it. He did find it, and then there 
was a letter... 


“My dear Starrett: Please carefully uncurse me 


‘of all those curses you must have heaped upon my 


head; for lo, the lost is found. . .” 
This is no time for anecdote, and indeed I have 
no anecdotes to tell—only a few words of gratitude 
(not tardy, I am happy to know) and. affection, at 
the end of unforgettable association. I loved Reedy. 
I shall always love him. 
“And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lerdly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky.” 


WM. RR.” 


THE HEART WITHIN 
By A. Meyer 


OR seven all too brief years of long, hard 
F days it was my happy privilege to be asso- 

ciated with him in the most intimate of busi- 
ness relations. I came nominally as stenographer- 
bookkeeper, but shortly evolved into proofreader, 
office manager, make-up man, manuscript reader, 
financial counseler and associate editor. I had a 
share in all of his work, and such was his noble 
nature that the larger the share the greater my 
spiritual gain. He hated the details of business and 
metaphorically cursed the man _ that invented 
money. He never spent any on himself. He never 
even bought clothes except on the rare occasions 
when we about him would call in the tailor or the 
haberdasher and urge him to selection. The only 
time he ever really wanted money was when neces- 
sity compelled the rejection of a manuscript he 
craved. Yet he had an excellent head for busi- 
ness and only once have I known his judgment to 
err—he wouldn’t let me contract for a two years’ 
paper supply in 1918. The circulation campaign of 
last spring was on his initative, and had be lived 
it would have resulted in placing the Mrtrror in its 
proper niche in the publication world. He was 
always cruelly handicapped by a lack of working 
capital but he was never discouraged. With a 
cheerful, “We never died of a hard winter yet,” 
he’d prepare to weather the storm. Oftimes when 
the pinch was keenest would come a piea for help 
from an old time friend or maybe a “poor devil” 
of a stranger, which plea was never denied. With 
our own debts pressing annoyingly I have known 
him to go out and borrow several hundred dollars 
to lend to a suppliant, even though he felt as he 
did it that the “loan” would never be repaid. Per- 
haps instead of money it would be his influence 
with moneyed people that would be requisitioned. 
This too was never denied and he who was too 
proud, too independent, to ask the least thing for 
himself, even where much was due, would put aside 
his pride and his work (though it were press day 
and the printer howling for copy) and set about 
securing the coveted political or commercial plumb 
for the ex-bartender, or whoever else it might be, 
through endorsement or recommendation. Know- 
ing he shouldn’t dissipate his time in this fashion 
he early in his editorial career established the of- 
fice rule that each caller should be announced, but 
his “Show him in!” was varied only by an oc- 
casional curt, exasperated, “I don’t want to, but I 
reckon I’ll have to!” and then instantly repentant 
he would make himself doubly courteous to the in- 
opportune caller. Occasionally it was necessary 
for us about him to intervene and those of you 
who suffered therefrom, understanding now I hope 
will forgive. To different people he meant the em- 
bodiment of different noble traits, but the main- 
spring of his character was charity in its original 
sense of love. Loving all men he gave of himself 
to all men and the greatest lesson I have from 
him is never to judge others. 

He gave himself with keenest joy to young au- 
thors. Time was stolen from his hours of rest 
and eyes were burned out in reading worthless mss. 
in order that he might aid some youth in need of 
guidance. When I would protest that he was dis- 
obeying his physician’s orders he’d say, “I must be 
good to these; see how good others are to me!” It 
was only when one eye was gone and the other 
greatly impaired that he had to relinquish this 
work. His will persisted, but his body refused to 
function. 

By the “others” who were good to him he re- 
ferred to various well-known authors who, com- 
manding handsome remuneration from wealthier, but 
—pardon me for saying it—inferior publications, , 
contributed of their best work to Reepy’s Mrrror for 
love of William Marion Reedy. Notwithstanding 
this he was always hoping that a kindly fortune 
would make it possible for him to send to these 
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distinguished people the reward which they had 
earned. One author in particular he has been 
striving for two years to surprise with a thou- 
sand dollars, which he said would after all be but 
niggardly pay for what he had received from him. 
It was his obligation to these he hoped in a meas- 
ure to discharge through help to the beginners. To 
these beginners, too, when he found a ms. he 
could use, he invariably sent checks, and though 
I considered the check quite generous, sometimes 
extravagant, he usually accompanied it with a 
kindly note to the effect that it was not in pay- 
ment but in recognition, that the sum was com- 
mensurate with his exchequer rather than the 
merits of the piece. I realize there is too much of 
money in this, yet our work was centered on a 
lack of money. I can’t separate one from the other. 
Ah, but our office was nevertheless a delightful 
place to be. The wisdom, the wit and the humor 
which characterized his writings, which thrilled 
his audiences, were lavished upon his staff from 
morning to night, day after day. 

And now he is gone. He whose loving heart 
found admirable qualities in all who had passed 
onward so that his obituaries were at once master- 
pieces of truth and balm to the bereaved, has died, 
to be written of by the unskilled pen of a humble 
hireling, from the anguish of a grief-stricken heart. 
Did not you who knew him only through the print- 
ed page learn to love him? How then with us 
who ‘had the blessing of daily association? I loved 
him as only a good employer deserved to be loved 
and his going leaves “a silence vdster than the sea or 
the sun.” Surely the dear God who loves us all has 
placed him high among his saints. 


Sac a 


Biographical Notes 


By Walter B. Stevens 


CUB reporter was taken cn the local staff of 
A the old Republican in 1880. He was a slender 

boy of eighteen years, laughing-eyed and in- 
terrogation-faced. His father, a sturdy police 
sergeant with a fine record, well known in the com- 
mercial district, intended the son for business life. 
He gave him the benefit of a thorough commercial 
course at St. Louis University, But the study of 
man appealed and the newspaper local room lured. 
“Billy’ Reedy was of the age and temperament 
to absorb to the full the influence of environment. He 
came into association with a group of newspaper 
men well chosen to fascinate him with the career 
he was entering. The cub reporter looked up with 
admiration and confidence to Frank R. O’Neil, the 
star reporter; to Clarence Howell, of university cul- 
ture; to William Vincent Byars, the best classical 
scholar of that generation of St. Louis journalists. 
He took his daily assignments from William A. 
Kelsoe, a college man who had finished at Heidel- 
berg. 

And that early assignment had its part in shaping 
the evolution of Billy Reedy, the reporter, into 
William Marion Reedy, the man of letters with 
national reputation. That assignment was the daily 
visit to the offices of the school board, which, with 
the public library, occupied the Polytechnic build- 
ing on Seventh and Chestnut streets. A cultured 
woman, a lady of fine breeding, Mrs. Bernoudy, had 
charge of the office of the superintendent of public 
schools. She saw what the boy reporter needed. 
She talked books to him. And in time that boy 
came to know more of what the library contained 
than any other one person except the librarian, Mr. 
Crunden. William Marion Reedy gained from his 
reading, first, information of wide range, then 
style of expression, and finally thoughts which put 
him on the road to fame. 

In his reminiscences, given to the centennial edi- 
tion of the St. Louis Republic a dozen years ago, 
Mr. Reedy told of the seed time which bore such 
harvest with him in later life: 
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“It was great in the old days—working on the 
Republican. For we had youth and the world was 
ours. What good fellows were all the boys! It 
was a simpler world then, twenty-six years ago. 
The reporters on the paper were a band of brothers. 
The reporters on the other papers were poor souls 
without the gate. Half the force had each Sun- 
day off, the other half doing gladly the work of 
the absentees. Then, we had two weeks’ vacation 
in the summer. Money was common property among 
us, practically. And we all wanted to be great 
writers. Most of us wrote poetry—never published 
for the most part. 

“Writing counted for more in journalism then 
than now, I believe. Literature was the common 
dream. I can remember William Vincent Byars of 
a night in the office chanting his own translation 
of the Younger Edda, and another night on the late 
dogwatch at Chestnut street station reading to me 
out of a little old book that was Heroditus in the 
original.” 

Another sidelight on his development, Mr. Reedy 
gave more recently when he wrote gratefully in 
memory of Miss Alice R. Kroeger at the time of 
her death in Philadelphia: 

“She was, back in the early eighties, an assist- 
ant in our public library. I was a member, just 
beginning to read. She was graciously interested 
in the books I was taking out. I was just emerging 
from the Oliver Optic, Harry Castlemon, Elijah 
Kellogg stage and she contrived to deflect my in- 
terest toward books of more significance, by an in- 
quiry as to this or that volume, and, I confess, by 
occasionally holding out something she deemed I 
would like. She was a young woman of rare sweet- 
ness of manner and firmness of character, and 
though she left this city later for Philadelphia, where 
she attained distinction as one of the most ex- 
pert of scientific cataloguers in the country, I 
never ceased to hold her in affectionate remem- 
brance as among those who had been instrumental 
in putting me in the way of the greatest pleasure 
I have known in life—the reading of good bocks. 
And that pleasure has been the greatest because I 
never read systematically, and as a result there 
are many regions of reading still left for me to 
enter upon with all the ecstasy that inheres in dis- 
covery.” 

Reedy was St. Louis born and St. Louis educat- 
ed. He went from the public schools to the Chris- 
tian Brothers’ College and then to St. Louis Univer- 
sity. Speaking not long ago of his educational 
experiences, he said: 

“T was in the second humanities, first humanities 
and poetry classes. Then I switched to the com- 
mercial course.” 

When the old Republican staff disintegrated, 
O’Neil and Byars going with Stanley Waterloo to 
build up the first penny paper, the Chronicle, Mr. 
Reedy did special work for various papers. He 
took a turn at local politics and became an active 
supporter of Edward A. Noonan in the latter’s 
successful campaign for mayor. He thought he 
would like to be commissioner of parks and car- 
ry out some ideas he had to improve the city’s 
recreation facilities. But the appointment did not 
come his way. 

One of his special lines of newspaper work was 
for the Globe-Democrat in connection with a na- 
tional convention at Chicago. Mr. McCullagh sent 


a staff, of which Reedy was a member, to do the” 


convention. Reedy took his full share of the work, 
turned in his perfect copy early and then went out 
to explore the town. He came back after mid- 
night with amazing tales of what he had seen and 
heard. 

In 1893, thirteen years after his beginning in 
journalism on the Republican, Reedy took the edi- 
torship of the Mirror, which had been started with 
ambitious hopes to give St. Louis a real literary 








periodical. Men with means, notably among them 
James Campbell, advanced the money to encour- 
age the newspaper men in their plans. But the 
financial drain was rather continuous. In 1896, Mr. 
Campbell made Reedy a present of the Mirror, plant, 
good will and blessing. It was about the time that 
Elbert Hubbard was attracting a great deal of at- 
tention with his Philistine. Reedy visited East 
Aurora and came under Hubbard's influence. He 
was no imitator, but he made the Mirror a scourge 
for what he conceived to be wrongs. He was not 
always just. When, once, an old newspaper ac- 
quaintance took him to task for some caustic com- 
ment which did not seem fair, Reedy replied that 
perhaps he had not been entirely justified in his 
criticism. “But, you know,” he said, “the Murror 
is a journal of protest.” And it was. That was 
the principle upon which he printed his “Reflections.” 
As the years went by and the weekly became known 
widely as ReEpy’s Murror, the tone of comment 
mellowed. Some reforms, as the editor had con- 
ceived them and had advocated them, were not 
pressed so strenuously. The editorial comment 
was more judicious and the Mirror was much quot- 
ed. Then, too, the Mrrror attained higher literary 
standards as the editor’s vision broadened. 


Far and wide, REEpy’s Mrrror was read. St. Louis- 
ans going away from home were surprised at the 
numbers of people they met who asked, “Do you 
know that man Reedy?” Miss Thekla Bernays, re- 
turning from a trip abroad, told her home friends 
that they had no conception of the reputation Wil- 
liam Marion Reedy had attained in literary circles. 


In one respect Reedy did not lay at school the 
foundation of his literary success. He left St. 
Louis University with the degree of Master of Ac- 
counts. When he came back from Europe at the 
beginning of the World War, he held the Business 
Men’s League spellbound for an hour with the nar- 
rative of his journey and with his comments 
on the conditions abroad. He introduced his talk 
with the observation it was a great mystery to him 
that he had been asked to address a body of busi- 
ness men. “For,” he said, “the Lord knows I have 
never been known as a business man.” The truth 
of this was so obvious that the dining hall of the 
Mercantile Club was filled with laughter. 


A few months ago, after he came from a hos- 
pital experience, Mr. Reedy was asked by a friend 
solicitous for his health, “How are you?” 


“Broke as usual,” he the calm 


philosophy of genius. 


replied, with 


Commercial success seldom ties up with literary 
success. REEDY’s Mrrror, read in many parts of 
this and other lands, had its period of struggles 
for existence. There were publication days when 
the business manager came to the editorial room 
and told the editor he was up against it so hard that 
the printers could not be paid. And then, drawing 
his gold watch from hie pocket, the editor would 
hand it over to be loaned to his “uncle” for tem- 
porary relief. 


Mr. Reedy had visions of authorship. There 
were books which he planned and which never 
reached the proofsheet stage. The weekly demand 
monopolized time and thought. Forewords were 
written for the books of other people. Authors 
by the score were encouraged with elaborate re- 
views. But the literary fame of William Marion 
Reedy rests in the main upon the files of REEDY’S 
Mirror. There should be a memorial in the form 
of a volume of selections ‘from those files. 
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My Light 
By Harry B. Kennon 
E who loved him! 
WV O stable, steady, friendly light! 
Seen dimly now through tears, 


Guide still serenely, bravely right 
Past doubts and fears. 
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My Changeless Reedy 


By John L. Hervey 


N the afternoon of Wednesday, July 28, the 

fit seized me to straighten up my desk—a task 

long delayed and crying to be done. In pi- 
geon-holes and drawers and piled on the tup was the 
accumulation of I know not how many months. 
Sifting it through, I came upon an envelope ad- 
dressed in a familiar hand-writing and as I saw it, 
there came a quick responsive pulsation of my heart. 
It was the handwriting of William Marion Reedy 
and the envelope which bore it contained a greeting 
that he had sent me at Christmas tide, as was his 
wont—a card bearing a personal message of friend- 
ship and affection worded with that rare felicity 
which was his alone. The whole generous-sized card 
was covered with the closely-written, beautifully fine 
chirography, which, in the course of years, I had 
come to regard as, somehow, peculiarly expressive of 
the writer’s personality, different as that person- 
ality was in some ways from it Slowly, and 
with a fresh glow of feeling, I re-read what he had 
written—those words in which he managed, as only 
he could, to convey that sense of nearness and dear- 
ness, strong and enduring, that had for so many 
years knit us together in a spiritual and personal in- 
timacy which, to me at least, was one of the great 
enrichments of existence. I marveled anew at the 
chiseled phrases which yet were so spontaneous and 
unpremeditated in their directness and simplicity. 
Classically turned, almost, but with that touch of 
familiarity, that sudden breath of gaiete du coeur. 
above all things distinctive of him. And all flooded 
with a pure warmth of feeling, which, to the recip- 
ient, was like the very grasp of a living hand, the 
accent of a speaking voice, the sudden personal 
presence, making the day indeed a holiday, of the 
sender of the message. 

Surrounded, as it were, enveloped with this 
warmth, with the glow which it had re-created, only 
a few moments later I was handed the evening paper 
which, upon its front page, bore the intelligence of 
Reedy’s death, a few hours before in San Francisco. 
The transition has been so sudden and so complete 
that the effect leaves me numbed and almost uncompre- 
hending. I know, of course, that the evil news is 
true and that I must accustom myself to realizing 
and feeling that it is. But how am I to do it? 

I knew him, I may say, in all his moods and 
tenses, in all his many-sidedness, his mutability 
and mobility, his ideas and beliefs, illusions and 
disillusions, attractions and repulsions, upspring- 
ings and depressions, days well and ill, alike of 
heart and soul, of body and of spirit. But beneath 
all his changefulness there remained the unchanging, 
changeless Reedy—the real man, whom you could not 
know without loving, nor love once without loving 
for all. Long ago we threw off all disguises and 
were content, nay glad, to meet and know each 
other stripped of them. Anything else being but 
a pretense of knowing, as so well we knew. 

All this interchange was necessarily, one-sided, what 
he gave was immeasurably so much more than any- 
thing that I could give him in return that often I 
marveled at his unwearied prodigality. But this, in- 
deed, was the hallmark of the man. It was not 
alone to his most devoted friends and lovers that 
he gave himself so freely. His creed forbade that. 
In a different way, perhaps, but just as spontaneously, 
just as unconditionally he gave himself to all. There 
was not, could not be, anything pent-up or narrow in 
his living and doing. His horizons were wide as the 
world, and everybody in the world interested, touched 
and held him. Nothing human was alien to him, 
from the highest to the lowest. He loved much and 
hated little, and only hated that which was to him 
most base and mean. Moreover, in that hatred there 
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was always the capacity to comprehend and 
pardon. 
melted and mellowed and with difficulty he brought 
himself to anything like denunciation. He recognized 
that in the inextricable plexus which we call life, 
there was little either of black or white, that every- 
thing was conditional, that almost nothing was un- 
worthy of being considered, recto et verso, and that 
in condemning oftenest we condemn ourselves. All 
this without in any way abdicating his own spiritual 
apperceptions of right and wrong, or just and unjust, 


or forbearing their expression. 


Being volatile and mercurial he was sometimes 
hasty and contradictory, but surprisingly seldom, 
considering the depth and breadth and comprehen- 
siveness of his “Reflections.” He valued most what 
was true—true in the human way. For it was always 
the human way which he chose as his avenue of ap- 
proach or point of departure. He aspired to noth- 
ing more than human, and adoration of the super- 
man or scheme of anything “beyond life” entered 
not into his scheme of being. Abstractions interested 
him only in their human applicability—not otherwise. 
He refused to consider life academically. He re- 
fused also to consider anything pontifically. The 
Olympian attitude typical of the celebrated editor he 
never for a moment assumed. Arrogance in any form 
he eschewed in his own practice, though aware of 
his own place and knowing that it was, by common 
consent, a high one. 


So far as I am aware, he was the author of but 
one book, and that a bibelot—a reprinted essay, in 
fact. He poured himself out unstintedly in the 
Mirror—which was, in very truth, himself—but with 
a strange modesty, declined otherwise to come be- 
fore the reading public. He was not, he said, 
a writer of books. He might easily have been 
the most delightful one of his generation, but a 
book, to him, demanded an amount of care and 
time in both conception and execution, for which 
he had no opportunity. He would put forth noth- 
ing’ scamped or shoddy or inadequate in lieu of that 
which was his ideal. 


So the Mrrror remains his monument. No man 
ever raised one like himself. Those of us who 
through all the years have read and loved it and 
lived with it, have read and loved and lived with 
him, and while the coming generations cannot have 
that privilege—did he aspire to that? I do not 
think so. He wished to live for his own gener- 
ation, the people of his own time and day, to give 
himself to them, to love and to be loved by them. 
In the field which he chose, no other man has done 
this so wholly or so well. And now that he has 
gone forever from among us, with each day that 
knowledge will become More clear, enshrining him 
in our hearts till they shall cease to beat. 


eee 


The Free Lance 


By Mitchell Kennerley 


ILLY REEDY was the greatest human being 
B: have ever known—a man like Shakespeare. 

He had a genius for understanding everybody. 
“To understand all is to forgive all,” said Shakes- 
peare, and so it was with Billy. No one was more un- 
worldly—and yet he knew more about the world 
than anyone else. He never said a word about his 
own writing but was tireless in praising others. 
Yet in the pages of the Mirror I believe there is 
the finest writing that has been done in America. 
He could say what he liked as he liked, in perfect 
freedom, as no other American has ever done. His 
style was himself, a cihldlike simplicity. 


Wherever we went during our twenty years of 
friendship and love—and we journeyed to many 
places and talked with many people—his understand- 
ing never faltered. He was always gay and gen- 
erous and saw the virtue in everyone. 

No braver spirit has lived in our time. 


As he grew older, the pugnacity of youth. 





William Marion Reedy 
By Edgar Lee Masters 


E sits before you silent as Buddha, 
And then you say 
This man is Rabelais. 
And while you wonder what his stock is, 
English or Irish, you behold his eyes 
As big and brown as those desirable crockies 
With which as boys we used to play. 
And then you see the spherical light that lies 
Just under the iris coloring, 
Before which everything 
Becomes as plain as day. 


If you have noticed the rolling jowls 

And the face that speaks its chief 

Delight in beer and roast beef, 

Before you have seen his eyes, ,you see 

A man of fleshly jollity, 

Like the friars of old in gowns and cowls 


.To make a show of scowls. 


And when he speaks, from an orotund depth that 
growls 

In a humorous way, like Fielding or Smollett, 

That turns in a trice to Robert La Follette, 

Or retraces to Thales of Crete, 

And touches upon Descartes coming back 

Through the intellectual, Zodiac, 

That’s something of a feat. 

And you see that the eyes are really the man. 

For the thought of him proliferates 

This way over to Hindostan, 

And that way descanting on Yeats. 

With a word on Plato’s symposium, 

And a little glimpse of Theocritus, 

Or something of Bruno’s martyrdom, 

Or what St. Thomas Aquinas meant 

By a certain line obscure to us. 

And then he’ll take up Horace’s odes 

Or the Roman civilization; 

Or a few of the Iliad’s episodes, 

Or the Greek deterioration. 

Or skip to a word on the plasmic jelly, 

Which Benjamin Moore and others think 

Is the origin of life. Then Shelley 

Comes in for a look of understanding. 

Or he'll tell you about the orientation 

Of the ancient dream of Zion. 

Or what’s the matter with Bryan. 

And while the porter is bringing a drink 

Something into his fancy skips, 

And he talks about the Apocalypse, 

Or a painter or writer now unknown 

In France or Germany who will soon 

Have fame of him through the whole earth blown. 


It’s not so hard a thing to be wise 

In the lore of books. 

It’s a different thing to be all eyes, 

Like a lighthouse which revolves and looks 
Over the land and out to sea; 

And a lighthouse is what he seems to me! 
Sitting like Buddha spiritually cool, 

Young as the light of the sun is young, 
And taking the even with the odd 

As a matter of course, and the path he’s trod 
As a path that was good enough. 

With a sort of transcendental sense 

Whose hatred is less than indifference, 

And a gift of wisdom in love. 

And who can say, as he classifies 

Men and ages with his eyes 

With cool detachment: this is dung, 

And that poor fellow is just a fool. 

And say what you will death is a rod. 

But I see a light that shines and shines 


And I rather think it’s God. : 
From Songs and Satwes 

















His Life's Evening 
By J.R. 


On Saturday, July 24th, Mr. Reedy did not feel 
well, but, unwilling to cause any uneasiness, he 
brushed aside all question as to his health. He 
looked over the papers and read his mail, strolled 
in the garden awhile, then stood watching some 
playing children. One child in particular caught 
his attention. She was a slender little creature who 
made no gesture that was not graceful, nor moved 
without revealing a fairy-like trick. Even then, 
he must have been suffering anguish. 

A little later his friends, noticing that he was 
visibly distressed, urged him to lie down. He sat 
like one worn out with fatigue, his head drooping. 
A doctor was called, and, after a short time there 
were visible signs of improvement. Reedy showed 
a wonderful power of recuperation. The physician 
warned him that he was by no means strong and 
advised him to go to bed for several days. That, 
Reedy jestingly refused to do, saying that his trip 
was imperative. 

He made it known that he would be absent for 
several days. There was a quiet fixity of purpose 
that could not be brooked. Expostulation was 
plainly useless, yet a sensitive person might have 
felt the secret solicitude that possessed us. He felt 
the old appetite for literary work. There was a 
gleam of pleasurable anicipation in his eye and it 
gratified us. 

He returned to San Francisco, Tuesday morning, 
of the 27th, and his friend$ could not fail to re- 
mark his haggard appearance. His eyes had the old 
cheerful light in them, but signs of ill health were 
plainly apparent. There was tremulousness and a 
shortness of breath, after any exertion. For all 
that he was cheerful, but he seemed to realize that 
he had overtaxed his energy. He talked quietly, 
with varied inflections. Now and then his mood 
was that of a man in the joy of combat. It seemed 
as if he was fighting the Death he half suspected to 
be at his elbow. 

Yet withal, he was facetious, and, worried though 
we were, his mood was contagious. His step was 
firm, and he held himself tolerably erect. 

At lunch with Mr. Barry, his family and a few 
personal friends, he was felicitious. He was almost 
himself again and talked with quiet assurance. 

His quips, observations and frequent laughter 
charmed us into temporary forgetfulness of the state 
of his health, Where W. M. R. was in company, 
there could be no dullness. 

The evening was pleasant, the sky overspread with 
clouds still flushed. He enjoyed those hours. He 
had written a couple of letters after lunch, which 
he was anxious should be mailed promptly. Both 
were to St. Louis: the one was written in pencil as 
he sat outside, and the other in ink at the desk. 
It was addressed to ‘Ebro’. 

At dinner he seemed somewhat improved, and, 
while the conversation wes general, he showed him- 
self quite well enough to take a prominent part. 
Every subject seemed to interest him and he had 


much to say on the subject of tuna fishing. Also. 


he was full of plans concerning the future of the 
Mrreror. That was close to his heart. 

We bade one another good-night about eleven and 
he expressed the hope that the night’s rest would 
put him in good condition again. There was a 
smile of infinite melancholy, yet of infinite tender- 
ness. Eyes bent on the ground, his hands clasped 
behind him, he stood awhile. Good humored, often 
merry, full of kindness and generosity, and in 
spite of his suffering, the thought of the trouble his 
sickness gave others burdened him far more than 
the pain he suffered. 

I would rather leave my friend Laurie J. Quinby 
to tell of the last hours. 

“He expressed to me his high appreciation of the 
hospitable welcome that Mr. Barry and his fine fam- 
ily accorded him. He was full of cheer all day Tues- 
day, spending the evening in conversation at the 
Barry home, retiring at 10:30. Two hours later he 
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aroused the family himself. They summoned a 
physician at once, but an hour alter he closed his 
eyes in their last sleep. He suffered some severe 
pain, and when the doctor tried to reassure him, he 
responded, “Oh, I am not afraid to die; my only fear 
is that I cannot die.” Soon after that he seemed to 
be resting easy, and the family thought he had fallen 
into a calm sleep.” 


opogene 


Reflections 
By Charles J. Finger 


F course, some of you may say, “Pish, Reedy’s 
O) son We want no reflections by an inferior 

hand.” All the same here is a paragraph or 
two and I'll tell you why. 

Imprimis, Reedy insisted upon reflections. He told 
me to write them, and I’m going to do as he said 
to the end of the chapter. 

Secondly, he carried that caption from the first 
number of his paper, and we are going to live up 
to the tradition. 

Thirdly, he said to me, “Ebro, when you see some- 
thing worth thinking about, write it.” 

Well, I have seen something. Here it is. This 
morning there came into the office a very good- 
hearted anarchist. There were many, many things 
to be done; oressing things and dull, mechanical 
things like proofreading, thinking up captions for 
communications and all that. But my anarchist 
friend knew Reedy well and as he told me things, 
his eyes became filmy, and he coughed, and looked 
out of the window at the traffic below. You know 
the sort possibly. There are men built that way. 
Ashamed of emotion they are. They affect a 
crusted exterior, but, Lord, the heart within them 
is sorely tried. 

Two sisters of mercy came in. Gentle souls they 
were. The one had the hands of an aged woman. 
The veins were large, outstanding. Almost they 
looked like the hands of a hard-working mother; 
hands that had scrubbed, and washed, and dusted, 
and wrought. And the soft, calm voices of them! 
“He was good to us,” said one, and the accent was 
strangely familiar and Irish. ‘He was’ good 
to us.” And the little right hand of Reedy, his 
faithful helper, said, “Now you can be good to him.” 
There were no tears. There was no voice shaking. 
No sobs. Instead, there was a brave air of security 
that I do not understand at all, at all. The three 
women, like those three at the foot of the cross in 
the tale which you and I and all of us know, under- 
stood something that I did not understand. And 
they went then, but left a sense of peace behind. 

But what of old Lohbeck, the paper mailer? He, 
too, came in and said, “I want to say something, but 
ain’t got words. Billy, he and me, knew each other. 
Me, I mailed his paper from the beginning. I mail 
two other papers, but I liked to mail Billy’s best. 
For Billy was a man.” He sat a little uneasily per- 
haps. Then he said something very banal, but its 
very banality told of affection. For mind you, the 
paper mailer loved W. M. R. 

So did “Mommer.” She is large of girth, and 
cleans out offices. “God rest his soul,” she said. 
“And when he went away, he says to me, says he, 
it'll be thinner I am the next time you set eyes on me. 
And I cleaned his office, I did.” Then, with an air 
of defiance, and using capitals, as it were, she added 
vehemently almost angrily, “But I Cleaned It Well, 
So I did.” 

There have been others. News lads hung about 
and told me little simple things that meant noth- 
ing and meant much. What they said meant noth- 
ing. That they said what they said meant much. 
A policeman or two, a barber, a strange negro shoe- 
black at different times tried to express themselves 
and failed. Man, mind you, is a creature dimly try- 
ing to express himself. Even the men most prac- 
ticed at that kind of thing fail. I wish you could 
read the letters that have come to this office. Some 
are from men whose facility with the written word 
we envy. Of all, they are the most dissatisfied 
with their own efforts. That which they have 


reached to grasp is elusive, and they are too well 
attuned, too big of heart, too earnest to be as 
felicitous as usual. Grief is dumb. Remember that, 
Rounded periods and orotundity do not go with deep 
emotion. sfoogeote ® ‘ 


To William Marion Reedy 
By Babette Deutsch 

HE ones who knew you, living, may believe 
T You cold, so sheeted in indifference. 

There is a mask the dead wear to deceive, 
And against this you taught them no defense. 
Chilled by a hand whose answering warmth is gone, 
They grieve the gleam quenched under quiet lids, 
They hide the face they never knew so wan, 
Whose final silence frightens and forbids. 


But some who never saw you see you best, 
Some you could never meet will hail you yet, 
Loving the generous faults with all the rest, 
Quick to forgive, and glad not to forget: 

Still tingling with a kindling influence 

Of mellow gifts, immortal and immense. 


Pe e%ee*. 
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A Master of the Intellectual Life 


By Alexander Harvey 
HEN I learned that William Marion Reedy 
W was no more, I withdrew to the little room 
in which I work so hard and began a study 
of the features of the man as they looked out from 
his picture on the wall. 

What a head was his! It was big but the bulk 
of his figure went well with it. I can see the flash 
in his very dark eyes—eyes of the sort that look 
out from portraits of great florentines in Italian 
galleries. There was always a Latin effect in his fea- 
tures to me and I fancy the Irish in Reedy was 
derived through an Iberian strain. The face was 
clear cut, the lips curving as they do in statues by 
the old Greeks. The masses of his iron gray hair 
added to the distinction of the countenance and he 
wore it always brushed well back from the firm, fine 
forehead. I am speaking of the impression he made, 
naturally, when I saw him on his visits to New York. 
One had to eye him even in a great metropolitan 
throng, because he had the aspect of a personage. 
He carried himself with easy distinction, holding the 
head well, smiling often and using a flexible voice 
with an effect of reserve, as if he could say much 
but cultivated discretion. I think he had the most 
impressive personal appearance of any man I ever 
met, an appearance all the more striking because of 
the absence of any affectation of dignity. He had no 
obvious sense of being important. 

The deference of his manner may have been cul- 
tivated but it achieved a tremendous effect for him 
in his relations with his New York friends. He 
looked up to everybody or at any rate he seemed to 
do so, and he had the good luck to be able to ex- 
press his most positive convictions without finality, 
without any pontificality—as if it did not matter 
much, after all, what he really thought about any- 
thing. It is easy to say of a charming conversa- 
tionalist that he was a good listener, but Reedy 
listened attentively, with an eagerly smiling face—I 
never saw him without the suggestion of a smile in 
his face and in his eyes—as if he were thinking of 
what was said to him and enjoying it. His reply 
was always apt, delivered in the deep and fine accents 
that reached the ear convincingly. He dramatized 
his conversational moods with a quiet art. I remem- 
ber an instance which may not sound effective in the 
telling only because one had to see and hear Reedy, 
as the saying is, to “get” him. 

«“George Sylvester Viereck,” he was told, “is boom- 
ing Josephus Daniels for the presidency.” 

“That,” replied Reedy with his wonderful gravity, 
“ought to help Daniels.” 

On another occasion Reedy was entertained at a 
luncheon in New York at which various exquisite 
ladies with literary reputations were conspicuous. 
A poet of passion was there with the rest. He had 
eyes only for a beautiful woman. With characteris- 
tic lack of tact, I exclaimed, when the poet had looked 
long into the eyes of the lady: 
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“Doesn’t he show his infatuation openly !” 

I had made a dreadful false step and I knew it 
even before the people around me exchanged looks 
and smiles. Reedy had heard everything, seen every- 
thing. He did not betray the fact by the moving of 
a corner of his mouth. He went on eating his grape 
fruit inscrutably. His face, the most expressive in 
the world, said nothing when nothing was the thing 
for it to say. 

I would sum up William Marion Reedy in a sen- 
tence as America’s supreme master of the intellectual 
life. He made the intellectual life important and in- 
teresting for its own sake to the American people 
and he could do this because there was in him no 
trace of the thing known so expressively as “high- 
brow”. He knew how to talk philosophy with a truck 
driver intelligibly and he could discuss a prize fight 
with young ladies in a seminary inoffensively. One 
could see that he had lived life, but one noted as well 
that the spiritualized quality of his thought, paradoxi- 
cal as it ought to have been, was precisely what was 
to have been expected in a nature so blessed. His 
fortune was his temperament. There was melancholy 
in it, IT am sure, and romance seemed there. His 
mind was an intellectual instrument of absolute deli- 
cacy but it had power. This combination is rare. His 
mind’s eye might be compared happily with a lens 
of the highest resolving power and when he focussed 
it upon any subject, he saw what was there.and only 
what was there, and he told what he saw with an art 
that enabled all to see what he saw just as he saw it. 
No wonder he was so persuasive a commentator upon 
the men and things of his time! 

“Why do you not,” I asked him once, “set up for 
yourself in New York?” 

I can see him vividly as he turned his dark eyes 
gravely upon me. 

“New York,” he said, “is meaningless.” 

I wish I had made a few notes of the brief elu- 
cidation of his remark with which he favored me 
when I asked him. ‘Quotations from memory are al- 
ways treacherous and William Marion Reedy— 
blessed be his memory !—is no longer here to correct 
me if I blunder. But I have often thought of that 
word “meaningless” as I go up and down and about 
the city. What, after all, does New York mean? 
There was never a doubt of what St. Louis meant, 
at least to me—William Marion Reedy! 

efeefore 


Acacia 
By Joseph Fort Newton 


ORROW! Sorrow! Sorrow! The unexpected 
S passing of the editor of the Mirror will be a 

severe loss to his many readers, all of whom 
were his friends. But to those of us who knew 
and loved him for many years it is a bitter per- 
sonal bereavement. More than twenty years ago, 
while associated with Dr. Cave, of the Nonsectarian 
Church, St. Louis, I learned to know, admire, and 
love William Marion Reedy. Indeed, he was a man 
made to be loved, and he gave a great wealth of 
friendship in return. Since those days our paths have 
often been far apart, but we have frequently ex- 
changed letters, which was the next best thing to the 
times when we talked the hours away, and, as 
Carlyle said of Sterling, “except in opinion not 
disagreeing.” 

Reedy had one of the most brilliant minds ] have 
ever known and a personality of singular fascina- 
tion. I doubt if we have ever had a better book- 
man in America. He seemed to have read every- 
thing, and to have forgotten nothing. His ability 
to recall a scene, a character, or an epigram in 
some play or story years gone by, was amazing. 
He was one of the finest literary critics of our 
time, responsive to beauty in every form, and not 
only appreciative, but creative, in his criticisms. <A 
little book of his criticisms of contemporary litera- 
ture taken from the files of the Mirror would be 
a treasure. I know not how many times I urged 
him to leave us a book—such as I knew he had 
it in him to write—but he always put the idea aside, 
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saying that he was bound to the wheel of jougnal- 
ism. 

No one among us could write quite like Reedy 
could, and the style was the man, graceful, witty, 
benevolently wise, reflecting in its gentleness and 
power, no less than in its glow, color and beauty. 
the spirit and genius of the man. All his Reflec- 
tions in the Mirror from week to week, no matter 
how trivial the theme, had the inevitable artist 
stroke, the while they revealed a mind alert, keen, 
far-ranging, watching, now with indignation, now 
with amusement, and always with intelligence 
touched with pity, the pageant of human events. 

Several years ago I edited a series of little books, 
one of which was made up of two essays by Reedy; 
the first entitled, “The Literature of Childhood’— 
dainty, delicate, almost elfin in touch, it showed how 
the man had kept much of the heart of a little child, 
despite the tramp of heavy years; and the second an 
inimitable analysis, estimate, and appreciation of 
Walter Pater, entitled “A Golden Book,” by which 
he meant “Marius the Epicurean.” Today that book 
is like a voice from behind the hills, and I shall al- 
ways be grateful that I gave two of his essays a 
permanent form. 

More than once Reedy asked me to write for the 
Mrrror—in case of my default, he even threatened 
to “lift” one of my sermons—but I never did so 
directly. But while living in London, as minister 
of the City Temple, I used to write him about what 
was going on under the surface and on the inside, 
and he made free use of my “tips,” as he called 
them, in articles and editorials. Forgive my writing 
in this personal manner. But Reedy was my friend, 
and my debt to him is very great, and the city where 
he was both an ornament and a distinction will be 
lonely for me without him. 


Pee%ee?. 
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A Great-Hearted Friend 
By William Rose Benet 


OME of the friends of whom I think most often 
Se people I have never seen. Only once, and 

that time for but a brief half hour, did I see 
William Marion Reedy in the flesh. He had come 
East for some meeting connected with the Single 
Tax campaign. He stopped in at the Century Com- 
pany, where I was then an editor, to say some gen- 
erous and heart-warming words. He left me with 
the impression of mental powers surpassing most 
of the literary people I have known, even as his 
physical proportions marked him out from the 
crowd, Ee has stood for me, somehow, ever since, 
as the symbol of native American genius. 

And yet his greatness lfes in his appreciation of 
others, rather than in literary work of his own, 
Which seems strange to me. For potentially I felt, 
and I continue to feel, that Reedy was a _ great 
writer, somehow balked of self-expression in books 
of his own. As it is I hope that a selection of his 
editorial work may be made and published. 

He expressed himself through the help he gave 
to others. He carried through his life a positive 
passion for great literature as he saw, or thought 
hes saw it in the making. And the personalities of 
all writers he thought had anything to say interested 
him continuously. He combined with a love for the 
great books of the past a true enthusiasm for the 
literature of the future. In whatever he read, and 
he read monumentally, he sought for the living word. 


I feel, indeed, most presumptuous in speaking of 
an intellect so much greater than my own, and of a 
heart so much deeper and stronger in its sympathies 
than mine. He was to me a man of some mystery, 
a primeval figure of the Middle West, a man very 
close to the soil and the heart of the people, with a 
mind that ranged certain strange metaphysical re- 
gions and truly communed with such minds as those 
of Shelley and Netzsche. My analysis may be faulty. 
But such was the impression he gave. 

Therefore I feel that he was a great man, and 
that it does not greatly matter whether he was 
able to express himself in creative literature of 
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not. Literature, as we all know, except the pedants, 
is but a small part of life. William Marion Reedy 
was great in experience and in the service he reh- 
dered the arts of his country, in the most unselfish 
kind of service. That is enough. 


He was always among the friends I thought of 
as my greatest good fortune. He was an honest 
man. What he gave you was his own opinion, the 
result of his own careful and sympathetic thought. 
You could take him or leave him. You were for- 
tunate in his friendship. You tried to profit by his 
criticism, if you were worth your salt. 


At various times and in various places I have 
talked with young writers about Reedy or heard 
them speak of him in letters. The affection for the 
man was widespread. I do not believe a young 
writer ever wrote or met him who did not derive 
from him some real light upon the problems of the 
literary life. He got the best Reddy could give, 
a friendship and a sympathetic appreciation that 
strengthened and sustained. 


Two editors I have always considered men of 
genius. One was Ready, the other is Alexander 
Harvey. To both art meant a living éame, not im- 
mortelles on a sepulchre. And, despite Harvey’s 
European flavor, both men are the best that can 
be meant by the term American, though so tem- 
peramentally different. Harvey finds, as Reedy could 
find, the living word in Euripides. In both the 
same sense of literature as a continuous adven- 
ture kept them alive to new influences. Reedy 
neither cherished the past for itself nor pitched 
it wholesale overboard for the startling future. He 
knew the great river of literature from its head- 
waters down. He voyaged with impunity in either 
direction. 

His sense of social justice was high and clean. 
He was the friend of pioneers. He kept both the 
courage of his convictions and the respect of those 
with whom he differed. He had the hearty affection 
of many friends. 


I learned last year that his eyesight was failing. 
He has been much in my thoughts since. A man 
can mean much to you though you have only once, 
and then fleetingly, laid eyes on him. He can mean 
much through letters, through his personality in- 
terpreted by some activity he directs, as Reedy’s 
was by the Mirror. And we are aware in many 
ways of a great spirit abroad in the land. 

It is in thinking of men like these that one grows 
proud of mankind, that—beyond reason, perhaps— 
one feels the oppression of a meaning latent in life. 
We must stand awed and silent for a little when 
such men are gone. 

elocfocte 


Athens or Seriphus 


By Otto Heller 

66 EATH hath a; thousand doors to let out 
D life.’ But Heraclitus has told us that the 
noble soul uies out of the body even as 
lightning breaks from a cloud. That is a solacing 
image to us who were admitted to the spiritual 
sanctuary within the unwieldly corporal tabernacle 

of William Marion Reedy. 


In accordance with the immemoriai observance, his 
own part of the country, to which, this modern 
prophet was probably the biggest intellectual asset, 
failed adequately to prize him. St. Louis took Reedy 
for granted. Somehow the very bulk of the man dis- 
pelled all fear of his taking flight from our midst 
to a more appreciative sphere. He was our only 
person of letters who did not have to move to New 
York to be spotlighted by Fame. 


As our one local publicist to whose stentorian 
voice the whole land gave resonance and echo, he 
was certainly entitled to a greater measure of rec- 
ognition than was meted out to him at home. Since 
he would not flirt with honors that did not deliber- 
ately seek him, he did not figure prominently at civic 
and social functions. His name will be carried to 
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posterity without the aid of a decorative handle fore 
or aft: he was never dubbed a Colonel or an Hon- 
orable, nor, in spite of his tempting proximity to 
two or three institutions of learning, was he ever 
created a Doctor of Laws honoris causa. 

The comparative slight put almost demonstratively 
upon his scholarship and sagacity, never caused the 
least resentment. To a man of his caliber his due 
renown is sure to come and cling, eventually, be he 
a dweller in Athens or in Seriphus. 

William Marion Reedy was a prodigious worker. 
He held a more than local record for continuous 
adhesion to the editorial chair, in seasons wet and 
dry, and for the confluent speed and abundance of 
his ideas and his vocabulary. By his prodigal ac- 
tivity he contrived to win for St. Louis a higher 
rating in point of intellectual importance than would 
duly correspond to her declining rank in the numeri- 
cal census. He worked with rever an eye on the 
clock, or on the safety deposit box, either; with 
vision steady on the objects of his service. 


Against the resisting tendencies of the time, the 
Mirror remained true to its. intellectual orientation. _ 
Whereas, the other “literary” periodicals subordi- 
nated one by one, their original aims to the public 
appetite for lighter and miscellaneous fare, the Mir- 
ROR moved progressively towards its ultimate desti- 
nation which was to become the leading American 
medium of sane and serious movements in the world 
of letters. 


But the Mrrror, of course, could be exclusively 
“literary” no more than its maker. Reedy was the 
most versatile and wide-horizoned publicist in the 
United States, for the range of his interest was co- 
extensive with the compass of human affairs. In 
no field did he pose as a specialist, but in several 
fields he was positively an authority. That came, 
primarily, of his preeminent native ability, and his 
passion for reading which was happily coupled with 
a marvelous memory, “wax to recéive and marble 
to retain.” Then, in the second place, he was the 
product of a past, and for that none the less ex- 
cellent, type of education. His Latin and his Shake- 
speare “stuck”. He admired the sciences, but the 
humanities he loved. And thirdly, and mainly, his 
plenitude of knowledge resulted from an inveterate 
habit of learning from experience and to integrate the 
lessons. Fortunately, he was not wholly “self-made” ; 
hence he did not have to be wise in his own conceits. 

Notwithstanding his great temperamental warmth, 
his uttered convictions were rooted in logic. He was 
no coward about changing his opinion about things 
and people in the light of new evidence. In no 
respect was he intransigent—perhaps his unqualified 
devotion to the Single Tax validated:his rule by 
furnishing the exception—but though never partisan, 
he was never neutral. His mind was mobile, his 
heart was fixed. 


The drastic force and vivid artistry of his style 
of writing were exemplary. The collocation of his 
name, in this respect with the names of Brann the 
Iconoclast and Hubbard the Philistine is utterly mis- 
leading. He was incomparably the superior of those 
hyaenas of the dictionaries, by the measure of the 
vast difference between true gold and pinchbeck. 
They spent most of their sweat in rooting up fan- 
tastic phrases, while Reedy’s linguistic exuberance 
was spontaneous. He never imposed on the ground- 
ling by verbal jugglery; at most he would go through 
casual acrobatics, just for exercise and the rollicking 
fun of it. Nor did he ever court the paradox, like 
his cousin “fat-o-wide”, G. K. Chesterton. Straight- 
forward ran his thought, straightforward his pen. 
With his talents he could easily have beaten the 
buffoons at their own game; he was content to be 
master of the things he wrote and spoke. 

His face was set to the future, and he had 
a fine sense for the coming. Yet that made him 
no detractor of the past, nor yet a slave to the 
new. To the very end he relished new experi- 
ence with almost childlike exhilaration, and his 
art responded buoyantly to its every gift. His 
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story about Tuna fishing in his owl last issue of the 
Mirror is an achievement in prose so great that by 
its authorship the full tribe of the free-verse gen- 
erators might successfully apologize for their ex- 
istence. 

I would add a few words about “Billy” Reedy’s 
personal character, and here I feel that nothing could 
offend so greatly his affable manes as a willful sup- 
pression of reference to the foibles and follies that 
beset his path in the earlier years of struggle for self- 
discipline. By virtue of heroic determination fre con- 
quered a predisposition to self-indulgence. Out of 
the weakling’s refuge in abstinence he found his 
rescue in true temperance long before the paternalis- 
tic official removal of the temptation. His occasional 
ponderous affronts to the conventions, his burly im- 
passiveness in the face of public opinion betokened 
to them that knew him best an element of mystical 
and anything but egoistic moral self-righteousness 
unsuspected on superficial acquaintance. They say 
he did not care about the public, when in fact he 
cared more for the publie than the public ever cares 
for ‘itself. True, he did not mind much what the 
public thought of his private conduct. 

The mellowing effect of the passing years en- 
riched his lovable nature. He was a good judge of 
men, but a very poor hater. “A fellow feeling made 
him wondrous kind,” and his tolerance for per- 
sonal antagonists was absolutely boundless. Never 
was action of his calculated to harm anybody else. 

William Marion Reedy died unseasonably, just as 
his influence began to make itself felt potently and 
directly. A commemorative edition of his best es- 
says and, perhaps, a manual of his obiter dicta would 
be a grateful labor of love. In any case, he has 
inscribed himself deeply in the contemporary con- 
sciousness. ~- 

Green be the turf upon him, and green his memory 
among men. . 
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Reedy in New York 


By Silas Bent 

LLIAM MARION REEDY’S visit to 

WV New York brought a rediscovery of their 

town to New Yorkers who read his paper. 

He saw Manhattan at each recurrence with an eye 

as unjaded and as a happy as though it were the first 

time, and he reinvested with magical glamor what 

we who lived here had come to take for granted. 

It was not a new manifestation of gift in him, of 

course; what ever his Midas pen touched turned to 
gold. 

Others better qualified than I will tell in this issue 
of the Mirror about Reedy’s prestige and authority 
in the world of letters. Perhaps I may best say 
something of how New York received him. It was 
his way to come unannounced, and put himself up at 
a Broadway hotel until some publisher or other of 
his multitude of followers and friends found him 
out and fell upon him with triumph and reproaches. 
Incognito was impossible. His big, personable pres- 
ence was too well known. Newspapers sent reporters 
to interview him, but not until the message had trav- 
eled by word of mouth through widening circles: 
“Have you heard? Billy Reedy’s in town!” And 
then publicists and publicans and poets, book col- 
lectors, artists, Single Taxers, novelists, politicians, 
what not, prosperous or poor, sought him out. With- 
in twenty-four hours his progress through the town 
became a kind of ovation. 

When Reedy was here last summer he was elect- 
ed Mayor of Reisenweber’s. He told me about it 
afterward with a touch of pride. Reisenweber’s is 
a brilliantly lit cabaret and restaurant in Columbus 
Circle, a favorite gathering place after midnight 
of theatrical folk and “Bohemians” and chorus-girls 
and writers and sight-seers. This happened after 
war-time prohibition had become effective, so that 
there was no alcoholic warmth in the spontaneous 
tribute the crowd paid Reedy. The incident in it- 
self was inconsequential. What fastened it in my 
memory was that it had flattered Reedy, surely of all 
men in the world the least susceptible of flattery. 
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It flattered him because friendship bulked so large 
in his scheme of life. New York was a friendly 
town, he said. Even the cabbies were friendly, a 
trait most rare in taxi-drivers. He told me he was 
on cordial terms with the barber who shaved him 
of a morning, and repeated to yme weightily cer- 
tain ‘opinions the fellow entertained. Reedy ap- 
praised men not by what others thought of them, 


not by any ticket the world pinned on them, but 
by what he himself found in them, and his com- 


panionship was a toughstone. ... He ignored no 
humblest claim on his time during those visits 
to New York, although, so pursued was he with in- 
vitations to lunch or dine or look at paintings or 
go to the theater or see a prizefight that he was 
hard put to it to do his stint for the Mirror: Pressed 
as he was, he was scrupulously thoughtful not 
to neglect even the most negligible of his friends. 

But New York did not always wait like Mahomet 
for the mountain to come to him. Many there 
were who made it a special point to visit Reedy in 
his skyscraper office whenever they were within 
striking distance. Frank Harris once told me his 
first question:‘on reaching America from England 
was, “Where will I find Reedy?” He was taken 
somewhat aback when he learned how far inland 
Saint Louis. was, but he was not to be deterred. 
Among English writer-folk, it seems, Reedy was re- 
garded as the outstanding critic over here; and Har- 
ris may have felt beside that he owed something 
for Reedy’s review of his book, “The Man Shakes- 
peare.” He made the pilgrimage, saw his man and 
returned satisfied that it was no mirage had led 
him so far afield. “He is a genius,” said Harris; 
“undoubtedly he is that. But he takes his genius 
too lightly.” 

Well, that is not an indictment. It is a tribute. 
If Reedy had been more the potent, grave and 
reverend seigneur of letters, how much poorer the 
world had been. How much sparser its friend- 
ships, how delimited its conversational dimensions! 
One may imagine what a splendid company gath- 
ered eagerly to greet him on the other side. We 
who ‘are here may mourn him if we will; but as- 


suredly there was high wassail in Valhalla and a, 


vast talkfest when Reedy entered there. 
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Reedy: A Genius and a Man 
By Edwin Hutchings 


“The ways of Death are soothing and serene, 
And all the words of Death are grave and sweet. 
From camp and church, the fireside and the street, 
She beckons forth—and strife and song have been.” 
—HENLEY 
ISSOURI has produced two immortals : Twain 
M and Reedy. Both fathered the felicitous 
phrase, though neither led up to a planned 
effect. Both were marvels in diction, even inspired 
in the choice of the right word from a vast arsenal. 
Both wrought powerfully, as forthright men. But 
it was more than trained intellect that made us love 
these two giants whose departure defined the sig- 
nificant double lustrum 1910-1920. Great minds 
abound: great souls are rare. 

If nothing else might mark William Marion Reedy 
for a genius, his book-sense would. He had that 
incredible faculty for absorbing and assimilating a 
book by reading pages as other men read words. 
Roosevelt had that power—Carlyle had it—it is a 
concomitant d6f genius. More preciously practical 
still, in a world of important books of which one 
man may read only ten thousand in a long life, 
Reedy could discriminate without reading. Books 
of every kind flooded his shelves, fresh from the 
world’s presses. On a gray and useless day, he 
would look over hundreds, conderhn all but twenty 
in a sweeping glance, and in another quarter-hour 
sift out the only promising five for my reviewing. 
He had a swift inerrancy that amazed. But his 
personal. critical labors were tremendous, motivated 
by a great heart; for he knew in ten seconds 
whether a mauscript held promise, and went toil- 
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somely through it only that the aspirant for favor 
might have ‘the joy of his neat little notes and 
“queries along the marge. 

He may never have said, though he must have 
felt, that to read any book one must first have read 
all other books. That was shown vividly in his 
reading, for he was better than the omnivorous 
reader, who is often but a voracious dullard: Reedy 
was bibliophagous but selective, even previsional. He 
knew from things on the horizon that in October 
aman in Thibet must write a book, and he knew what 
would be in it. He sensed literary events before the 
fact, and read newspapers with a foreknowledge of 
world events from their causes. 

Reedy knew the oneness of all the arts, but 
in the various media he could not be equally at 
home, nor facile. With the graphic arts, as one 
instance, he was often puzzled, and freely sought 
counsel; but he finely sensed the sincerity of a 
groping, and kept an open mind, awaiting a world 
verdict, and scarce caring that it should have the 
incidence of his own. Truth meant more than the 
pride of his opinions. . 

But it is the bigness of the man that sets him 
apart. With all his genius, developed by’ grinding 
hard work that was firmly bottomed upon the 
classics, he would not have been an outstanding 
figure had he been only an intellect. Wide-sweep- 
ing knowledge of men and of Man he had, but too 
well regulated by the sense of proportion that is 
the foundation of humor to let him condemn any 
fellow mortal utterly. Like Emerson, he felt that 
there was no wrong that he too might not com- 
mit. 

This broad sympathy was more than understand- 
ing of our common mortality: it was generosity it- 
self, applied religion. Few can appreciate his big- 
ness, his patience, his charity of heart, his self- 
contained power in restraint. Something there was 
of Henley in him, but more of Stevenson. The 
very title “Invictus” was Reedy’s happy thought— 
the author had merely numbered it in the series, 
“Life and Death (Echoes).” But it does not reflect 
much of Reedy. Only his own Mrrror reflects his 
heart and brain, and that lavish gift is now a be- 
quest to the world. His was a manly mind. and he 
did not posture. Reedy was the captain of his soul, 
and he would have scorned to tell us that his head 
was bloody but unbowed. 

He had lived finely, fully and freely, squandered 
life lavishly, laughingly. The treasures of his mind, 
lovingly lent to his brother man, were as baubles 
to the riches of his life. And he never made the 
error of confusing life and letters. Rather, ‘he 
commingled them, corrected every line that nran 
had writ, to meet the deeper verities, and he trans- 
muted his deep knowledge of the human heart into 
humanity’s good food. When his hour was come, 
it was as he would have wished. “In the hot-fit 
of life, a-tiptoe on the highest point of being, he 
passed at a bound on to the other side .. . trailing 
with him clouds of glory.” A rare genius, and, more 
rare, a great man, Reedy has slipped from among 
us to greet those gallant gentlemen who have been 
so startlingly lured away. It is a goodly company 
that he went serenely, almost joyously, to join. 
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Reedy 


By George Ss. Johns 


NE evening in the happy old times when 
Q newspaper men gathered with others of their 

kind in favorite nooks to discuss the news 
of the day and to swap stories and jokes, the topic 
of conversation was the arrest of John L. Sullivan, 
then the idol of the sporting world, for beating his 
wife. The prevailing expression of the group was 
denunciation of the Big Fellow for his brutal and 
cowardly act. Finally, one of the party turned to 
Billy Reedy, who, in characteristic fashion, was 
swaying back and forward on the rail, and asked: 
“What do you think of Sullivan’s beating his wife— 
what do you think of him?” 
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3illy swung forward and, smashing his fist on the 
bar, shouted: “I honor him; he has the courage of 
his convictions.” The discussion was lost in the 
roar of laughter. 


I tell this incident merely to iHustrate the quick 
twist of the apt quotation to a humorous point. I 
have seen Billy at table greet 10 friends who entered 
later, with special quips—plays upon their names or 
personalities or movements or events with which 
they were identified, in which they were characterized 
in a happy word or phrase so keenly and aptly that 
the group would be roaring with laughter and ap- 
preciation. Yet this brilliant rag was done _ so 


‘ amiably, with always occasional raps at himself as 


the chiefest of sinners, that none could be offended. 
The hours sped with Reedy, the center of interest, 
a human dynamo, inexhaustible, flashing out in 
lush language, not only wit and humor, but keen 
and comprehensive observation of men and events, 
life and literature. Who that has spent such hours 
with him at his best can forget him or banish from 
memory the face alight with rare intelligence and 
the great eyes like luminous lamps reflecting the 
glowing soul within? 

Reedy had the supreme journalistic gifts of alert, 
intelligent interest in and quick comprehension of 
the significance of men, events and movements, with 
a power of expression so rich in choice words and 
subtle nuances of meaning that those who read him 
had an exquisite sense of complete satisfaction—all 
had been said. 

Reedy could read a book while the ordinary man 
read a chapter, and absorb it so thoroughly that 10 
years after he’ could recall the motive and the char- 
acters, the salient points and quote a notable sen- 
tence. This gift of literary absorption and memory 
made his mind a storehouse of the best literature, 
from which he drew at will to enrich his illuminating 
comment and criticism. He was appreciative and 
generous—he recognized merit whenever he found it 
and was always searching for it, in order that he 
might give it recognition. He was the sympathetic 
friend of struggling talent. 


In his “Crime and Punishment,” Dostoievski has a 
notable passage in which the father of Sonia, the 
saint with the “yellow ticket,” in maudlin drunk- 
enness describes the judgment day. He depicts God 
as one who understands all—the weakest and the 
worst of mankind, their struggles and their suffer- 
ings. Marshaling all the sinners before the throne, 
even himself, the “drunken sot,” who had drunk ev- 
erything he had and all his wife had and was then 
drinking his daughter’s virtue, God would say, “Come 
to my arms; I understand.” 


This divine gift and grace of understanding Reedy 
had in large measure. He was acutely interested in 
all phases of life and all sorts and conditions of men. 
None .was foreign to him. His sympathetic under- 
standing and his hand of fellowship went out to the 
lowest. His comprehension embraced the highest. 
His judgments, unbiased by conventional morality, 
were enlightened and broadened by spiritual under- 
standing. His heart was as big as his mind. 

Why try to describe the “infinite variety” of his 
genius? Words are futile. We who knew him and 
loved him and who reveled not only in the flashing 
illumination of his word, but the charm of the man 
and the friend, can find no other like him. He was 
unique. St. Louis seems drab and dull without 
him and the eager air of joyous expectancy is nipped 
by poignant regret. 

Sectos? 
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In Explanation 


It is doubtless needless to say that many affec- 
tionate tributes to the memory of Mr. Reedy have 
becn left out. The exigencies of the situation de- 
manded that. To have included all that should have 
been included would have called for a doubling in 
size of the issue. That was impossible. We have 
been sorely tried to present what is presented. Much 
that is very pertinent will be printed next week. 
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By Louis Dodge 

HAVE been used to thinking of William Marion 
| Recay as the most distinguished citizen of St. 

Louis. From the angle of men and women who 
write or read there can scarcely be any doubt that 
he was this. When he wrote upon a specially con- 
genial theme no one in America could match him 
as a writer. No one came upon the right word 
more readily or coined a word more neatly or 
logically. Yet his literary pre-eminence rested up- 
on the fact that what he said was always upper- 
most in his reader’s mind, rather than how he said 
it. He was not concerned with phrases or sayings; 
his whole concern was to communicate clearly— 
and with how much of graceful ornament or homely 
and vivid image he could do this! He was universal 
minded. Merit was the thing he delighted in—not 
place. The only circle he drew about himself was 


one which incorporated all other circles containing 


commendable things. 


. His mental gifts were unique, being both robust 
and precious. Yet his memorable greatness after 
all was a greatness of heart rather than of mind. 
His kindness, his essential goodness, his universal 
compassion—these were the secret of his power to 
think directly and swiftly toward right conclusions. 

He will be mourned equally by eminent men who 
had homely merits obscured by wealth or power, 
and by obscure men who cherished high aims in low 
places, but who had no other kind of wealth or 
power at all. He knew all the words in our lan- 
guage well; but the word he knew best, and which 
his life rescued from the obscurity of a too light 
and careless using, was the word Fraternal. I can 
say with many another that he was my friend; but 
that in giving him affection and loyalty I was able 
to give back only a part of what he gave to me. 
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He Counted Death a Victory 


By Frank Putnam 
EEDY “died” at 1:30 o’clock Wednesday morn- 
R ing, July 28, in San Francisco. 
I talked with him at 3:30 o’clock Sunday 
morning, August 1, in Milwaukee. 
He came into my half-waking dream—call it that, 
if you like—clad as in life and prone upon a sable 
bier. 


Just beyond the bier, at his left hand, was a wall 
and on the wall a tablet with names inscribed upon it. 

As I tood at his right, looking sorrowfully down 
at my old friend, he lifted himself slowly on his 
left elbow, shaded his eyes with his right hand 
and peered at the tablet. 

“Frank Putnam,” he read, then turned to me with 
smiling face and gripped my right hand with his right 
hand. 

“We'll settle it all in heaven, Frank,” he said, 
“there ‘ain’t no hell.’” 

As he ceased speaking, a lady whom I did not 
recognize materialized beside me, uttered a piercing 
shriek, and in a tone of mingled terror, disbelief and 
frantic hope, exclaimed: 

“Ts he alive again!” 

She then fell fainting on my left shoulder. 

Reedy’s gay smile faded into wistfulness; he gave 
me a last grip of the hand, saying: 

“Aren’t they hell, Frank?” 

Then, releasing my hand, he eased himself down 
and fell asleep again. 

Instantly wide awake, I got up and wrote this 
faithful narrative. 

Its meaning? How should I know? I only know 
that others dear to me have similarly revisited my 
dreams and talked cheerfully with me soon after 
their departure from this life. I believe little, dis- 
believe less. Certainly it was exactly like Reedy, 
ever the most considerate of friends, to drop in on 
his way to the Elysian Fields and give gay greet- 
ing to a long-time friend and fellow worker. 
















































































*As One Having 


Authority” 
By Roy L. McCardell 


Let us consider the case of one Wil- 
liam Marion Reedy, editor, owner and 
writer-in-full of ReEpy’s Mrurror, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

As the great newspapers grow great- 
er and as they grow even more dully 
alike, the vogue of the smaller personal 
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and individualistic newspaper, virile and 
totally different, enjoys a deserved re- 
naissance. 

Dana is dead, Marse Henry Watter- 
son has practically retired from active 
editorship of the Courier-Journal, and 
old E. W. Howe has turned over the 
Atchison Globe to his sons. 

It is not wholly fair to say that there 
is no spice, especially “pep” or ginger, 
left in the great dailies by the death 





of Dana or the defection of such pungent 
personalities as Marse Henry and old 
Ed Howe, but truly the general out- 
put of the great daily papers is much like 
baled hay in savor and flavor. 

This gets us again to William Marion 
Reedy, who says papers are no longer 
edited and published, but manufactured. 
“Their products,” says Reedy—old Bill 
Reedy—"“are canned goods.” 

So says William Marion Reedy, and 
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The August Sale of New Coats 


IS NOW IN PROGRESS 


In the Styles Women Will Approve for Fall and Winter 
Featuring Three Value-Giving Groups at 


$69.50 


$79.50 
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ing season. 


The Group at 
$49.50 


Good-looking Silvertone 
Suedine Coats comprise this 
group; straight of line and 
belted, they have large self or 
sealine collars—new this season 
—deep cuffs and pockets and are 
finished with cable stitching. 


and 


They are shown in black, navy, 
moonstone, brown and Beige— 
lined throughout in_ self-color 
messaline. 
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extraordinary saving opportunity. 


T IS too warm to wear the new Fall Wraps, of course, but not too early to decide what 
you will want a few weeks later, especially since you can now avail yourself of such an 
During this sale you can secure a Coat of much bet- 
ter quality and more attractive style than the same price will Gbtain later in the season. 
This also is an exceptionally noteworthy selling because of the fact that it pre- 

sents the new modes, materials and colors that are promised a vogue this com- 


The Group at 
$69.50 


Wrap Coats, with and without 
belts, developed of frostglow, 
suedine and plush, are shown in 
this collection. 


Smart models display clever 
effects in cable stitching and but- 
ton trimmings; voluminous col- 
lars of self material or sealine— 
raglan or set in sleeves—the 
plush Coats with self or nutria 
collars. New shades—zanzibar, 
mushroom, faison, Congo, moon- 
stone and reindeer, black and 
navy are shown. 








A few very choice models are included in this sale—priced from $97.50 to $165 


Women’s Coat Shop—Third Floor 
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The Group at 
$79.50 


These are also handsome wrap 
Coats, straight and _ belted. 
Evolved of lustrola, frostglow 
and suedine. They offer distinc- 
tive new features in line and dec- 
oration. Collars are of self 
material, sealine or nutria and 
linings throughout—are of self- 
colored messaline. 

One may choose the autumnal 
shades of pine needle, congo, 
moonstone, grotto, zanzibar, fai- 
son, sparrow, llama, as well as 
the always desirable navy and 
smart black. 








so agrees E. W. Howe, for, though 
Howe has relinquished the exactions of 
editorial writing on and the supervision 
of a prosperous Western daily, he now 
writes everything in a little monthly 
and indignation,” all 


“of 
information his 
own. 

Colonel Harvey would also say the 
big dailies are canning factories if you 
should ask him, and so would say those 
other journalistic souls insurgent like 
Henry Ford, who now proposes the Dear- 
born Independent, and the many others 
who edit, publish and write their own 
little personal papers. 


of 


Herewith, however, we will consider 
only the personality of William Marion 
Reedy and his publication, REEpy’s Mir- 
ROR. Reedy is from Missouri, and he 
shows you. He shows you the fatuity 
of stall-fed statesmen, he uncovers the 
most hidden hypocrisies of the most 
astute of the pharisees among our pub- 
licists, and he digs up from obscurity 
and turns the searchlight of fame upon 
geniuses with something to say in prose 
or verse. These may be geniuses who 
got no chance to say their say or sing 
their new notes because the average 
burbling periodicals with great circula- 
tions did not want to annoy the dull- 
minded masses with anything different 
from what is called, in theatrical circles, 
“sure-fire hokum.” 

When you read your big newspaper 
or your widely circulated periodical and 
vou read what suits the average reader, 
be assured that it, too, is “sure-fire 
hokum.” 

Now William Marion Reedy, in the 
fair city of St. Louis, emits every Fri- 
day his ideas and opinions, together with 
the ideas and opinions of a few of the 
elect among his contributors—new and 
old—in Reepy’s Mirror. I would say 
ReEEepy’s Mrrror is a literary toga—it is, 
indeed, an old Roman sheet. It is 
known and read far and wide. In every 
newspaper office it is especially carefully 
perused and contents noted, for the aver- 
age newspaper man writes what he has 
to, but reads what he likes. Hence 
he reads Reedy’s St. Louis Mirror. 

William Marion Reedy has spoken 
through printer’s ink “as one having 
authority” for lo these many years. 
“Who's Who in America” will tell you 
he. was born away back in 1862, that 
he was educated by the Jesuits and that 
he is honored for his erudition. “Who's 
Who” does not say he was hired and 
fired from so many St. Louis newspapers 
that as a prevention of fire he established 
the St. Louis Mirror a decade ago and 
has fired it continuously ever since with 
the vital sparks of his comments on 
men and measures—with some side lights 
on literary matters and discoveries. 

In personal appearance Reedy is 4 
big, rotund, brown-eyed Billiken, or 
rather a Buddha, save that he surveys 
mankind from China to Peru, his gaze 
not being introspective or umbilically in- 
clined, as Buddha’s is. 
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And then the companionable and sooth- 
ing geniality of the man! His abhor- 
rence of turgid profundity, his interest 
in us of common clay! 

The rare nights we spent in edifying’ 
converse with that brilliant dogmatist, 
Alfred Henry Lewis, return, in a meas- 
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ure, when one listens to the pleasing lu- 
cubrations of old Bill Reedy. 

Give me a vine-clad porch at dusky 
eve and Bill Reedy stirring my enrap- 
tured soul with his wit and wisdom, and 
you may have the loaf of bread, the 
jug of wine and her beside you sing- 
ing in the wilderness. What he writes, 
and especially what he speaks, is a liberal 
—oh, a very liberal education. Old Doc- 
tor Samuel Johnson, reincarnated and 
comely to look upon, and neither sonor- 
ous, pedantic nor profound, that’s Bill 
Reedy. 

And then, he is broad of mind as 
he is obese of body, and the catholicism 
of -his literary tastes; astonishes the 
mind, for he will sing and admire and 
appreciate an Afro-American folk song 
such as: 


“You did this and you did that, 

You done spit in my Stetson hat! 

So I don’t care for your child or wife, 
And my fo’ty-fo’ will take your life, 
Everybody talk about Scatterlee!” 


as well as he does Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy, that virile vers libre of Edgar 
Lee Masters (Reedy’s discovery) who 
chronicled how the dead came out of 
their graves and told the truth about 
themselves in the sterile cemetery on the 
hillside overlooking the village of Spoon 
River, where, to paraphrase Gray’s 
Elegy: 
“The lewd forefathers of the ham- 
let slept.” 


Reedy comes to New York every 
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summer and edits the Mirror by long 
distance, and he won’t go home till we 
blindfold him and back him on the cars. 
When Reedy is in town there is a gather- 
ing of the clans of scribes without the 
pharisees. As the H. L. Mencken school 
of writers would say, “Reedy intrigues 
one, and is beloved of the cognoscenti 
and the intelligentsia.” But, whisper, 
old Bill Reedy dearly loves the com- 
pany and conversation of interesting 
poor white trash, as well! 
% 

As to Reepy’s Mirror, let us say, and 
soothly, that, fresh and fresher every 
week, it affords you mental pleasure and 
stimulation. If you read or if you think 
you think, you need the Mirror and old 
Bill Reedy’s fulminations, for, as Willis- 
ton Fish says: 


“When Summer flecks the fields 
with jays, 

He climbs the old rail fence; 

And hands his rare decisions down 

All based on common sense!” 

Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. Johnson haa 
met on the street and were discussing 
the frailties of their mutual friends 
when Mrs. Johnson’s little daughter, 
who was interestedly regarding Mrs. 
Perkins’ new spring chapeau, suddenly 
burst out: “Mother, I——” “Hush, 
darling,” said the mother. ‘Mother 

~” “Will you be quiet!” “Mother, 
Mrs. Perkins’ hat doesn’t make me 


laugh.” 
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From the Local Press 


ILLIAM MARION REEDY’S 
WV death at San Francisco, notwith- 

standing his failing health, 
comes as a shock to St. Louis. It 
leaves St. Louis poorer. For Reedy 
was a St. Louis institution. He was 
the city’s leading intellectual. He was 
quoted in learned publications both at 
home and abroad. He was a captivating 
speaker. Historian and interpreter of 
St. Louis, his presence was indispensa- 
ble to almost every occasion at which 
notables assembled. 


For many years the columns of his 
weekly paper displayed his amazing ver- 
satility. His winged pen seemed tireless. 
There was scarcely an enterprise of pith 
and moment in the artistic, scientific or 
practical world that he did not, from 
some angle or another, discuss, and usu- 
ally illuminatingly, always engagingly. 
3ut it was in his book reviews his genius 
burned brightest. There was his metier 
which gave full swing to his compendious 
memory, to the sparkle and substance of 
his profound, comprehensive culture. 


But the purple of erudition was no 
solemn gown for Reedy. He wore it as 
a dashing knight might wear the colors 
of his cause. He loved life and living, 
even as he loved books. Starting as a 
reporter in the daily newspaper field of 
St. Louis, where he quickly won emi- 
nence, he carried through all the later 
years, even to the end, the talent for the 
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flashing phrase, of characterization in a 
word.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
% 

Nearly every newspaper and periodi- 
cal of America and some abroad will 
pay tribute to William Marion Reedy, 
that big-hearted, companionable genius, 
who, without cant or parade, really loved 
his brother as himself. He was never 
a reformer. He never hitched his wagon 
to any particular star. His one fad 
seemed to be the single tax, a hobby he 
always trotted out at times when every- 
body else seemed worried to death about 
some “crisis.” We have often suspected 
that he purposely did this, just as Walt 
Mason, when he was writing editorials 
for the Emporia Gazette during the 
stormy period ending in November, 1912, 
used to talk of pumpkin pies, preserves 
and similar subjects, while every other 
paper in Kansas was trying to save the 
country. We have assumed that Mr. 
Reedy really believed in the single tax, 
but he often used it as a humorous so- 
lution of every sort of question tem- 
porarily to the fore. 

It will be recalled that the editorship 
of Brann’s Iconoclast was offered him, 
after Brann was killed. But such a job 
did not appeal to him. He was not the 
zealous crusader of a single cause. He 
was too balanced to do that sort of work. 
He had too much sense of humor. Then 
he had a pair of his own shoes, a per- 
fect fit, and he was not ready to step into 
Brann’s. 


The latest period was the one for 
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IN TRIBUTE TO 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY 


It is not a simple matter to pay 
proper tribute to the memory of 
such a man as was William Marion 


works was widespread, and likewise 
is the sorrow at his passing. 


On those, however, who claimed 
him as a friend; does the blow fall 


We deem it a privilege to have 
been so associated with him, and 
mark his going as an irreparable loss. 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 
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which all St. Louis loves him most. 
Nothing but outrageous wrong could 
move him to the old scorpion sting 


rhetoric. He had mellowed much. He 
kept the cloak of editorial charity close 
at hand to cover the frailties of folks. 
He became so generally broad in his 
views as to make some of his articles 
irritating to those who hungered for his 
old incisive style. But occasionally they 
were gladdened, when he thought that 
humbug had become monotonous and a 
few yards of mask needed removing. 
Much has already appeared in The Times 
about his discovery and unstinted en- 
couragement of unarrived writers and of 
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his excellence as a toastmaster, as an 
after-dinner speaker and as an occa- 
sional orator on almost any subject under 
the sun, and we shall not dwell upon 
his spontaneity, his versatility and his 
ability to bring to tongue’s end every- 
thing he had ever read or thought. 
St. Louis Times. 
% 

American literature and politics could 
ill afford to part with William Marion 
Reedy. He was unique in a field which 
needed more men like him. To politics 
he brought honesty of thought, clear- 
ness of vision and an engaging literary 


style. To literature he brought an open 
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mind and big heart. To St. Louis he 
brought fame. Mr. Reedy believed in 
free speech to such an extent that he 
lived up to one of its most famous defi- 
nitions: “To say what you think with- 
out thinking what you say.” He was 
unterrified by other people’s opinions. In 
political controversy, he never feared to 
be in a minority and never hesitated to 
let an opponent state his case at its full 
strength. Greater honesty could be 
asked of no man.—Star. 
% 

In the death of William Marion Reedy 
St. Louis loses a literary light of un- 
usual brilliancy. |Reedy’s vivacious, 








Autumn Suits and Frocks 


An Advance Showing of the New 
Modes for Women and Misses 


A VISIT to our Third Floor will be like a pleasure trip to those who are eager to get a glimpse 
of the styles that have been adopted for the new season. 

display of Misses’ Garments, which provides diversity of style for the young lady who likes to 

be among the first to don advance models. You'll notice, too, that the prices represent the 

good values for which this store is noted. 
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FAMOUS-BARR CO. 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail in Missouri or the West. 


Especially interesting is the 


The Suits— 


Fashion has determined the length of the 
coat to be 32 to 36 inches, whether it be a 
smartly styled Tailored Suit or a dressy model, 
which may be beautifully embroidered, braided 
or richly trimmed with fur. 
dominate. Chamoistyne, Veldyne, Peachbloom, 
Velour de Laine, Duvetyn, Silvertone, Tinsel- 
tone and Tricotine are the favored materials, 
Among the new shades are Siberian Squirrel, 


Pine Needle, Zanzibar, Deer, Twilight and Man- 


The Frocks— 


Man-tailored Tricotine Frocks are seen’in 


producing the admired straightline silhouette, 
Medici collars and others that fasten close at 
the neck are in evidence. 
clude Satin, Kitten’s-ear Crepe, Taffeta, Crepe 
and Meteor—cleverly belted in new ways and 
attractively embellished with beads, embroid- 


You'll notice that short sleeves refuse to be en- 
tirely supplanted. Prices range from ...... 
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$25.00 to $285.00 
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philosophical, humorous and incisive 
style, both in speech and writing, won for 
him a high place in the regard of men 
of letters and thought in the whole 
country. Of all who have gone out 
from St. Louis, or who have remained 
here, few have gained a reputation in 
the literary world at all to be com- 
pared with Reedy’s. Yet he was not 
a producer of books. He was a news- 
paper writer and a speaker. He worked 
his way up from the humblest work 
on a newspaper to recognition as a writ- 
er of philosophical and forceful com- 
ment on topics of all sorts, which he 
handled in brilliant style in the columns 
of Reepy’s Mirror, where most of his 
work was done for a quarter of a cen- 
tury.—Globe-Democrat. 


> 
* 


The America joins in expressing its 
deep regard in the loss occasioned by the 
death of William Marion Reedy, which 
will be felt not only by the citizens of St. 
Louis, but by the journalists of the en- 
tire country—The German Literary So- 
ciety, publishers of the America, 
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My Knight 
By Hugh Nugent Fitzgereld 

I had known him for a third of 
a century, not as a close friend or 
an intimate associate, but as one who 
met him in his youth, who admired him 
for his wonderful gifts, his splendid 
traits of character, his love of humanity, 
his hatred for oppressors and oppression, 
his kmghtly detense of the under dog 
and his brilliancy of mind and generosity 
of soul. 
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Bill Reedy 


By Christopher Morley 

Bill Reedy is dead, Bill Reedy of St. 
Louis. The last time we saw Bill— 
no one except “Who’s Who” and the 
parson who baptized him ever called 
him by his full name, William Marion 
Reedy—was in Philadelphia, last Octo- 
ber, when we had the pleasure of sitting 
at Dr. Rosenbach’s table and hearing 
Bill talk about books. Every one who 
knew Bill, even if only by correspond- 
ence, loved him. He was the encourager 
and friend of every beginner who tried 
to do honest work. Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters and Zoe Akins were the best known 
of his protégé, but there were many, 
many others, equally grateful. 

Bill was as nearly Chestertonian in 
physique as any man of letters in this 
country. We like to remember him, 
comfortably spread over a good, stout 
chair, paying tribute to the bright vintage 
in his glass and smiling upon his long 
memories as a reader of books. We re- 
member how he went away in Dr. Rosen- 
bach’s limousine, to go fishing for chan- 
nel bass at Corson’s Inlet, in a car that 
was piled high with first editions— to 
be used, we conjectured, as bait. We 
can still see that limousine, well ‘down 
at the stern, while Dr. Rosenbach and 
ly alongside Bill’s massive flanks. Bill 
Mitchell Kennerley were perched ginger- 
played a fine and spirited part in the 
literary journalism of his time. Only 
the other day Bob Holliday was telling 
us of having seen him lately in St. 
Louis and how Bill had spoken (rather 
wistfully) of youth as being the one 
thing worth while—New York Post. 
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Passing of William Marion Reedy 


William Marion Reedy is dead. e 
was of the tribe of newspaper free lances, 
the most gifted and the most daring with 
his pen of all the free lance tribe west of 
the Alleghany mountains. Among lov- 
ers of rare literature he had admirers 
everywhere in the English speaking 
world. Among lovers of delicious and 
dynamic sharp comment he had admirers 
everywhere. 

He had lived a thousand years but the 
number of mileposts that he had passed 
could not have been greater than 50 or 
55. He knew the history of every land 
and every people. He was one of the 
most gifted, one of the best informed, 
one of the most brilliant and yet one of 
the most erratic writers in American 
newspaperdom. 

Years ago he launched a weekly news- 
paper of his own in the city of St. Louis. 
He called it the Mirror, and it became the 
best edited and the most widely read of 
all weekly publications west of the Alle- 
gheny mountains under his leaaersnip 
and editorship. All the brilliant lights 
of journalism loved Billy Reedy; all 
the brilliant men and women of the stage 
sought his friendship; all the politicians 
of Missouri and the Central West feared 
his pen, and all lovers of real literature 
enjoyed reading the creations of his 
wonderfully versatile mind. 

He never sought wealth... He never 
craved political honors. He was an er- 
ratic Celt endowed by nature with mag- 
nificent gifts, carefully educated and 
superbly coached and trained by a master 
of his profession. 

There was only one Billy Reedy in 
the Central West. There was only one 
Mirror published in the great Mississippi 
valley. There was only one king of news- 
paper free lances who was born a free 
lance, lived a free lance and died a free 
lance in the golden gate city where 
there were many that loved him and 
none that hated him. 

Millionaires were his friends, but he 
fought for the under dog; bankers were 
his cronies but he battled for the rights 
of man; scholars were his chums but he 
had a vision that book reading does not 
acquire, 

Men said of him that his life was a 
failure, that he had not taken advantage 
of his great gifts, that he tossed his 
pearls before swine, that he should have 
been the editor of a great daily news- 
paper as his friend and benefactor was 
for years and years but Reedy never 

brooked discipline; he never bowed to 
shallow conventionalities; he never kow- 
towed to insolent opulence; he never 
courted veneered authority. He never 
bent a crooked knee that thrift might 
follow fawning.—From the Fort Worth 
Record. 
afoofoode 


Admiral Mark Kerr said at an air- 
man’s wedding: “Women often marry 
men to reform them, and oftener than 
people think the women succeed in this. 
The reformed husbands, however, are sel- 
dom grateful. ‘My wife married me 
to reform me,’ a man said bitterly on a 
sea voyage Cubaward. ‘Did she suc- 
ceed?’ asked another man. ‘You bet she 
did!’ said the first one. ‘Why if I lived 
tobe as old as Methuslah I would’nt 
Marry again.’” 





“Go on and howl into that,” said the 
distracted father of twin infants, as he 
held them, yelling at the top of theii 
lungs, close up to the front of the re- 
ceiving horn of a phonograph, “and then 
later on you'll know what you owe to 
your parents.’—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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3655 Olive Street 





J. N. SEROPYAN 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


Oriental Rugs 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


Special Department for Cleaning and Repairing RUGS 


Cleanest and Best Work Done in the City 
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Six Floors of 
Retail Stores 


at Eighth and Olive—Thru to Pine 


Think of the convenience! Six floors of retail shops— 
all under one roof—in the heart of the retail district! 


This is the Arcade Idea—and one visit to “Eighth and 
Olive, Thru to Pine” will convince you of the desirability 
of shopping in this, the largest Arcade Building in the 


world. 


Classified Directory of Arcade Shops 


LEATHER GOODS AND UMBRELLAS 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 








i 
ART DEALERS 
Art: Crafts BHODE COeiicccccsccesedeceus No. 532-34 
BEAUTY PARLORS 
Camphan. WOStOUA 6 c6is.cc: 4.0 oe eeis'osinsioe No. 576 
Praminoen BeRUty BNO ics. osc cscsccces No. 578 
Wert BR Foie ss ohiienle ese ee i wesen ees No. 577 
Lunt’s Marinelio SOD. ...cccccccccsves No. 62) 


NGURGREOPES (she oisiinc. dca elceaseaatiex 221 N. 8th St. 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
NGS. @ BUSS. osesiveis ee saedecdes at ans No. 105 
MILLINERY 
Ey Rte Tat BROW... s.5 cob .si0 «o's Soe No. 533-35 
WEOMNOE, OG. S45. does cus mobeideced deals No. 124 
MPMI): iciasG oe d5 41d Sais ole se di Aiw Dravans tee a eee No. 316-18 
SION WEE diced china Cys kore ca bean No. 306-08 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
BMOVOtte BAION COs ssi ick oaicacccactiowesss No. 337-39 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 
Economy Office Supply Co............. No. 373-74 
OPTICIANS—OPTICAL GOODS 
DDO. GTiOR): Cas 6 side occas oicc d eelaces No. 344-46 
Wisner, Geo; -D © COs. vvec 06308 bhbek No. 125 
PHOTOGRAPHER—COM MERCIAL 
WOTMOUS,. Wet: Claas oro voxel cue aes No. 512-14 
PIANOS 
Wee er, Ap Was orcs on ee eee g Bice asa No. 317-23 © 
SHOES 


Frank Bros. Fifth Avente Boot Shop....No. 531 


STATIONERY—ENGRAVING 


Avena: BOGH BROOD. o6ca kc sccieicssbiccs No. 
CHILDREN’S WEAR 
DUGGRTG BO 2 can cbitsivc ose sincarec esis <e No. 
CAMERAS—KODAKS 
Person’s Camera Shop......-ccccccesees No. 
Bioveue Baten, CO. os oss s cicstek ccsinesstacd No. 
CANDIES—SODA 
Chocolate SOONG. 6 o6.cc.cs cicc o0000ss0 es No. 
CHIROPODISTS 
Cagnahan.. TSIGUs 600sss + oa voescees .- No. 
CIGARS 
Rauh-Miliie Cigar C0... ccccccctiecense No. 111 
CORSETS 
Just Tie: Cornet BOO: oc ociss a0 occciescccen No. 605-07 
DIAMONDS 
Buenatine. BOO Be. oss 6s 04 ocsese ee ee No. 508-10 
Ronnie TOWOIT CO. osc ccvcceceececees No. 324-26 
te Semen, 56s aca geek eisai 4 een No. 123 
DRUGS 
ae De eo det es iene eens nesses <2 No. 
EMBROIDERIES 
Caiies! Bon... ..csasdaasnnees cents er No. 
FLORISTS 
Rome eral. Cea. os oso 4 cvs Gasicances No. 
GOWNS—DRESSES 
Dotson: Ge TRAUROE, cs cans 04010666 606% No. 
HAIR DRESSING 
Paves, TOOT, «505.445 5.60 be 50a ss No. 
a OS oo aah aig chat a eae aa Oo 4 aA No. 
DUE. AR, Biivscclvcataoeine 664006002000 No. 
HEMSTITCHING 
ED RA AR Nie Fees SI er No. 
Mee! 2) 0) eee... 5 kia p/iaak he beak dae No. 
HOSIERY 
Frank Bros. Fifth Avenue Boot Shop....No. 
Cintan i inwee: A... cee bse aan e ah as ale No. 
JEWELERS 
Buenating. Maa Mio ox .as- os0 costae shears No. 508-10 
DARnINe TOIT: CO. sooo cc oc seseeetens No. 324-26 
alia: Sameer OO.) ct vsleech ance eeceeane No. 123 


Ast. Craft: SiOOA Citic ccs oes ccecs pecs: No. 682-34 
TAILORS (LADIES’) 
Maison de TROrmatin ss o.ccsccuccedioc’ otic No. 312-14 
‘ TAILORS (MEN’S) 
Drheemmever:Co., TAGE ss sence tccenc vendk No. 602-06 
GCommetaim, VO oo eine ic caan veenn anu No. 644-46 
Blawwaerd & Henmanes. ...ccccvcsccccds No. 506 
eI ORO eS cera... 5 via 00.60 0S cake No 544-46 
Powers-Sigillito Tailoring Co.......... No. 502-04 
Schmidt, H. A. Sons, Inc......ccccccce No. 612-14 
BRGION TF OUOPINE Ee, ons dwaieaescsonwen Mezzanine 
TALKING MACHINES 
Fairy Phonograph Lamp Co............ No. 529 
Wee Ba BS ce croc one tec hve tee No. 317-23 
TIES 
Pig TOM, TG: ok 5's co eh Sueee bes eaoees No. 102-04 
TOILET GOODS 
Hamilton Toilet Goods Shop...... ++++eNO,. 537-39 
Koken’s Toilet Goods Shop............ No. 109 
WAISTS 
Whe Tretet Gae ecb a oi pedi oh ceak No. 103 
Feldman Blouse Shop................- No. 325-27 


“SHOP THE ARCADE WAY” 


THE ARCADE BUILDING 


Eighth and Olive—Thru to Pine 
ISAAC T. COOK, Manager. 
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Missouri's Safest 
7 Per Gent 


Honest capitalization. 


sound management, constant solid 
growth and ample earnings based 
on low rates and good service un- 
der State regulation—these fac- 
tors make Union Electric’s 7 per 
cent preferred stock, in our judg- 
ment, the safest 7 per cent invest- 
ment in Missouri. 


There is more than $100 


worth of State-appraised, income- 
producing public service property 
back of each $100 share of this 
stock. 


Its yearly income of $7 


cash on each share, payable in 
quarterly installments, Is regular 
and dependable. 


Many Missouri men and 
women invest their savings In this 
stock regularly, to get 7 per cent 
a year paid quarterly, instead of 
3 or 4 per cent a year paid semi- 
annually. They appreciate the 
chance here given them to share 
the earnings of Missouri’s largest 
and strongest electric service com- 
pany. 


Issuance and sale of this 


stock was authorized by the State 
to finance growth of the Com- 
pany’s public service properties. 


Price: $100 a share for 


eash; $102 on a ten-payment plan, 
under which buyers draw 5 per 
cent interest on installment pay- 
ments, and can withdraw all pay- 
ments, with Interest, any time be- 
fore final installment is paid. 


Sales Offices: Room 201 


Union Electric Building, 12th and 
Locust streets, St. Louis, and 
Union Electric’s offices in St. 
Louis, St. Charles, Franklin, Per- 
ry and Jefferson Counties. 


Mail Orders: Bank draft, 


certified check, postoffice or ex- 
press money order should be sent 
with mail orders. Prompt deliv- 
ery of shares will be made by reg- 
istered mail. 


UNION ELECTRIC 


Light & Power Company 
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AD Size Jenoled 
| Radiolite, 677 t 


WATERBURY Radiolite is the 
A 12-size jeweled Ingersoll that tells time 
in the dark. It is the stylish small-sized 
watch so much in vogue nowadays. Note, 
too, the antique bow and crown and the 
graceful proportioning of the stem. 














You can choose either a regulation black 
dial or an attractive “silver” dial. 


The Radiolite dial makes the Waterbury 
a 24-hour-a-day watch. Night and day—it is 
always on the job. Under your pillow at 
night it glows you the time without your 
turning on the light or striking a match. 
Outdoors at night it tells you the time as 
clearly as it does in the city drawing room. 

Though the refined design of the Water- 
bury suits it to dress wear, its solid, sturdy 
construction makes it a reliable timepiece 
for all around service. Call at an Ingersoll 
dealer’s today and see this watch. Look for 
the store with the Ingersoll display. 

The price of the Waterbury Radiolite is 
only $6.25 (either black or silver dial). 

Plain dial, same movement, $5.50. 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


JI1I Ge 2) oll 
Waterbury 
Radiolite 
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In Honor of the Memory of 


William. Marion Reedy 


Eagle Discount Stamp Co. 
812 Arcade Building 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


BROADWAY—LOCUST— OLIVE 


NATIONAL BANK PROTECTION 


Largest Bank West of the Mississippi 
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Make Your Reservations Early 
or September in Canada’s 
Alpine Fairyland’ 


See the forests flushed with crimson— Alpine 
meadows aflame with gorgeous flowers in the 


Canadian Pacific Rockies 


Balmy daysand crisp revitalizing nights—the wine- 
like air that gives zest to your favorite pastime— 
climbing, dancing, riding, boating, golf — whatever 
it may be. This month opens the big game hunting 
season, September in the Canadian Rockies is 


A Vacation to Remember 


Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, Emer- 
ald Lake Chalet, Glacier House and Sicamous Hotel 
—the magic castles of the mountains—invite you. 


E. L. SHEEHAN, 
Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RY., 
418 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Canadian newspapers and infor . pS Pk 
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on file at this office. 4 Py. 
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when you helped another fel- , existence. 


low that you kept on doing it. 
J. Arthur Anderson 


It was called by the early Greeks—‘‘The 
Noble Metal.” The magnificence and gor- 
geousness of mediaeval times is due ina wide 
degree to its use in decoration. 


‘‘The Lansdowne” a new design in flat- 
ware, is at present in high favor, and it 
may be had in complele chests or in 
dozens or less of your needed pieces. 


oy WTA “Che Lansdowne” 


, Tea Spoons are Set of six $17.00 
Dessert Spoons are Setofsix 28.00 
Soup Spoons are Setofsix 41.50 
Iced Tea Spoons are Setofsix 26.75 
> Ice Cream Spoons are Setofsix 22.25 
Coffee Spoons are Setofsix 8.75 
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| Seasonable Suggestions in | 
: Sterling Silver 
To William Marion Reedy } 
Yours was a noble brand of } sil i ta 
selfishness. Such a warm 
glow was in your own heart (THROUGHOUT the years beautiful silver has 


been highly prized as the purest metal in 


! At Jaccard’s you will find a wonderful exhibition of , 
useful silver of artistic lines and chaste designs. 









Closed all 
day Saturdays 
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Our August Fur Sale 


offers many exceptional opportunities for a choice selection 
from a wide variety of prices. Many elaborate garments of 
luxurious quality, as well as the plain and simple fur pieces, 
are available here at most economical prices. 


The lady who would be comfortably and stylishly 
gowned next Winter will find this Fur Sale a mecca for 
saving money while yet realizing the height of Fur Fashions. 


One- fourth off during this sale 


% St. Louis’ Largest Exclusive Fur House * 


ESTABLISHED A. G. SOLARI 
1867 , 4 00S ur e President 


809 WASHINGTON AVE. 
































REEDY’S MIRROR 





Few great literary men have the claims 
to that distinction possessed by our de- 


parted friend, William Marion Reedy. 


Call him a great writer, a great scholar, 
a great critic, but more than all that, a 


true and great Friend. Reedy was a distinct asset to St. 


: } on Louis. His fame as an essayist 

In his sympathies he made no distinc- : ate aa : 
tions. His genius for understanding told of originality Sew far. _ work 
him how much we all have in common and was known and appreciated 
how false and puny is human pretension. throughout the literary world. 
It was read avidly in London and 


A noble son of St. Louis and of Mis- wherever English is spoken. 
souri. His filial love was such that no : 
effort to draw him from our city was ever OTTO STIFEL 


heeded. 


St. Louis, the world, and we, his friends, 
are richer for his having lived with us. With 
us he remains, immortalized by memory. 


M. L. WILKINSON 





The dead take their places in our hearts and 
live with us henceforth as pure and beautiful 
influences. If there is one thing that we can do 
to perpetuate the memory of one who has left 
us, it is to repay to the living what we think we 


owe to the dead. 


J. T. CLAIBORNE 





BILLY REEDY—I love 
to remember him as “‘Billy”’ 
—was a friend than whom 
no man ever had a more 
loyal or tender or helpful 
one. He had the heart of 
a child and the brain of a 
giant. 

FORREST FERGUSON 


REEDY’S MIRROR 





Nobody who knew Billy 
Reedy could help loving | 
him. He gave love and 
he earned love in full meas- 
ure. We shall never know 


his like again in St. Louis. 


CHESTER KRUM 





Music On The Water 


Real music, sometimes soft, sometimes 
sprightly. Music to dream or dance by is 
provided by Walter Seim’s 10-piece or- 
chestra on all daily J. S. De Luxe Out- 
ings, and Friday Evening Sailing Dances. 


These outings justify their higher fares 
in every respect. Largest, most luxuri- 
ously appointed outing steamer. Unsink- 
able. U. S. licensed officers. Best paid 
crew. Five breezy, open decks. Passen- 
gers limited to half capacity. No passes 
or free tickets. No organizations. Sails 
on time. Refunds 25c if 15 minutes late in 
returning. Comfy rockers. Plenty tables. 
Luncheon served. Autos parked at J. S. 
wharf day or evening. Washington Ave. 
well lighted. 


STRECKFUS STEAMBOAT LINE 
Wharf, Foot of Washington Ave. 
Main 4770. Phones Central 1065. 


DE LUXE 
ONE-DAY OUTINGS 


Sunday and Monday—189- 
mile Illinois River Feature 
Crulse——’ a. a t 

stopping a 

Chautauqua. $1.50. 


Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Vriday—128- 
mile Chautauqua Cruise—9 
a. m. to 7:30 p. m. $1.00. 


Frida Night De Luxe 
Sailing Dances—8:30 to 11:30 
p. m. $1.00. (Other nights 
reserv aoe or amy ego | 

Above fares include w: 
tax. Prices same for adults 
and children, . 





























No task is a more hope- 
less one than that of pay- 
ing fitting tribute to Wil- 
liam Marion Reedy. Of 
him it can be truly said 
that he made friends by be- 


ing one. 


We, who counted him as 
friend, feel his loss as it 


cannot be expressed. 


His work remains as his 
monument. The world is 
the richer for it. We shall 
always treasure his mem- 
ory. 


THOMAS B. HARLAN 








Seat Covers 
That Are Different 








No ordinary stock type will 
ever satisfy you after you 
have experienced the com- 
fort and satisfaction of our 
‘‘Tailored-to-fit’”” Seat Covers. 
Our specialists tailor them to 
fit your individual car—no 
wrinkles, no baggy effect, but 
right fit all over. 


We have a_ arge variety of 
beautiful patterns to choose 
from. Reasonable prices. 


Auto Sunshades 


Did you ever drive west on Lindel] 
on'a hot summer afternoon with 
“Old Sol’’ burning out the back of 
your eye-balls? If so, you'll ap. 
preciate the wonderful convenience 
of this sunshade. At night it 
breaks up the glare from bright 
headlights. Easy to put on, 
Sightly in appearance. 


Vehicle Top & Supply Co, 


3414 Lindell Avenue 






































‘And after listening to the fakers tell 


Of some new stock that makes the income swell 


We often wonder what the rascals buy 
One-half so valuable as what they sell.” 


—Omar the Thrifter. 


Safety of Principal should be your first 
consideration in selecting an investment. 
While the rate of return should be the highest 
consistent with safety, it should always be 


consistent with safety. 


The Mercantile Trust Company specializes 
in safe investments. Our investment Bonds 
and Real Estate Serial Notes offer the ut- 


most in protection of principal. 


sold sixty million dollars worth of Real Estate 
Notes, and the buyers have never lost a cent 
We investigate— 


of principal or interest. 
that you may safely invest. 


Member Federal : 
Reserve System 
EIGHTH AND LOCUST 








U S Government 


Supervision 


We have 
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Thirty Years of P 


Ever since its organization in 1890 the} 
Company has been one of the strong financi 


The City has seen great changes in that time, but the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company has been and continu be same institution 
under the original management, without co dations, mergers oF 


,Service 
Ssissffpet alley Mydst 


titutions in St. Louis. 


,any changes except steady growth in the amougGof deposits and number 
of customers. , - 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. _ 
\ Wiember Federal Reserve S . ; 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $ 
Organized 1890 


FOURTH AND P , E 





AT SPORTSMAN’S PARK 
TIME 3:00 P. M. 
Browns vs. Boston 
(P; ‘August 9, 10, 11 
CIGAR STORE 


BASE BAL 


Browns vs. Washington 
August 5, 6, ie 8 - 
TICKETS ON SALE AT DENGLER-H 
- BOATMEN’S BANK B ‘ 


oaks 


GR AND Opera eT A 30c 9—BIG: VAUDEVILLE ACTS— 
Sixth& Market 10° ““ THE'DAINTY DANSEUSE 
Junior Theatres, Orpheum Circuit MLLE. RHEA and HER COMPANY 
11. A. M—Continuous—11 P.M. ‘FOUR OFA KIND WALLACE GALVIN’ 
Concert Orchestra — Photoplays — News Digest | Deisi'a Weolward © Mise'Elice’Schuvler 
Temperature Always Below 70 Degrees Lloyd Nevada Lubin & Lewis 



































FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


PEOPLE’S PICNIC GROUNDS 
400,000 Gallons of Filtered; Electrically Purified Water in the SANITARY 


SWIMMING POOL 


Band Concerts — Vaudeville — Dancing — Restaurant — Concessions 
BRING YOUR LUNCH BASKETS 

















PRACTICAL ART TRAINING 


Commercial Art, Crafts 47th 
Wustratioru, Interior Decoratior— Year 
Drawing, Painting F Modeling Opens 


Fer Farther information write or 300 Sept.20 
E.H.Wuer pel Director 


ST.LOUIS SCH°oL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Skinker Road and Lindell Boulevard, St.lLouis,Mo. 














Acme Cement Plaster 
d 


Acme Gypsum Blocks 














MANUFACTURED BY 


Acme Cement Plaster Co. 
ST. LOUIS, U. S: A. 
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i 
The Standard 
Be¥Verage of 
inle who de- 
mand Flavor, 
Quality and 


Satisfaction. 


Known Everywhere 
—; Sold Everywhere 


ANHEUSER - BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS 
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0. C. Graves Oil Co. 


Arcade Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 





